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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

I am induced by the desire of 
some friends, to submit the follow- 
ing narrative to the public through 
the medium of your miscellany. 
I am sensible that it has no claim 
fo merit but such as arises from 
its being an authentic record of 
several rare Christian virtues in a 
very humble walk of life. Some of 
your late Numbers have contained 
interesting notices of departed Chris- 
tians, illustrative of true religion in 
various aspects. Among others, we 
see in Mr. Hey a zealous layman, 
steady in his Christian course, and 
unwearied in doing good, under the 
pressure of an extensive and ex- 
hausting secular profession ; in Mr. 
Townshend, a clergyman of high 
birth and expectations, humbly con- 
secrating himself to the service of 
‘sod, and the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of mankind; in Mr. Scott, 
another faithful minister of Christ, 
strongly contrasted with the last 
mentioned in all the subordinate 
circumstances of birth, education, 
and outward fortune, but united 
with him in faith and spirit, and 
labouring in his study with a dili- 
gence and success which almost 
make us undervalue his extensive 
utility in his pulpit and his parish ; in 
Dr. Dehon, a prelate of deep devo- 
tion and active charity, adorning his 
high order in the church of Christ ; 
in Mrs. Hoffman, a Christian female 
of middle rank and easy circum- 
stances, living a life of disinterested 
self-denial, and unwearied exertion 
for the benefit of the widow and the 
orphan; and in Lady Eleanor King, 
another female, of high station and 
ample wealth, exercising in private 
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those graces which the providential 
dispensations of an all-wise and 
gracious Father did not allow her 
to exhibit in the more busy scenes 
of public duty and bodily exertion. 
Permit me to add to this list the 
name of an obscure individual, who 
exemplified how contendly a Chris- 
tian can suffer, how humbly he can 
deport himself, and how diligently, 
in the most abject circumstances of 
life, he can cherish feelings of love 
and gratitude, making the Bible the 
companion of his weary hours, and 
the temple of God a refuge from his 
cares. I wish that [had enjoyed an 
opportunity of knowing more of the 
exact religious sentiments of the 
subject of my narrative, and of con- 
versing with him more fully on the 
peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, and 
their power over the human soul: on 
these points the memoir is less co- 
pious than I could have wished: but 
in the practical illustration of these 
principles, I trust it may be found 
interesting and useful ; and it is in 
this view chiefly that I offer it for 
insertion, adding only my firm con- 
viction, grounded on the whole evi- 
dence of the case, that my humble 
friend was not a Stoic, or a mere 
moralist, but a true, faithful, and 
affectionate servant of Jesus Christ, 
trusting wholly by faith in his atone- 
ment for salvation, and looking up 
for the blessed guidance of his Holy 
Spirit, while he evinced in his life 
much of the patience and content- 
ment of his Great Example. 


I am, &c. 
W. R. 
Stone Easton Lodge. 


On Sunday the 9th of January, 
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18—, as 1 was proceeding in the 
services of the day, my attention was 
attracted by a wretched object seated 
in the nave of the church. ‘There 
was an air of devout seriousness 
about him, under all the disadvan- 
tages of tattered garments and 
squalid appearance, which afforded 
a favourable presentiment to my 
mind. When the service was over, 
the stranger disappeared. 

Conceiving that he was some poor 
passing beggar, who had been allured 
within the precincts of God’s temple 
by the fire in the stove I made no 
inquiry about him. To my astonish- 
ment, however, on the following 
Sunday the same object presented 
himself, and took his station as be- 
fore, near the stove. He seemed 
to be aman decrepit with age: his 
head resting upon his bosom, which 
was partly exposed, betokened con- 
siderable infirmity, under a coarse 
and dirty sackcloth frock was to be 
seen a soldier’s coat patched in vari- 
ous places, which was strangely con- 
trasted with the cleanliness of his 
shirt. His whole appearance was 
that of the lowest degree of poverty. 
The same devout attention to the 
services of the day which I had 
remarked on the previous Sabbath 
inspired in me a hope, that he was 
a spiritual, though humble worship- 
per of that common Father, a disci- 
ple of that common Saviour, at whose 
footstool we were prostrating our- 
selves in united adoration. 

When the service was concluded, 
[ inquired who the old man was. 
** Sir,” replied my informant, “ he is 
a person who works at the black- 
smith’s shop; he is a remarkable 
man, and carries about with him a 
Bible, which he constantly reads.” 
A secret pleasure stole through my 
heart at this delightful intelligence ; 
and I could not but feel gratified at 
the prospect of seeing a man who, 
under such appearances of misery, 
made the word of God his com- 
panion and guide 

Having taken an early oppor- 
tunity in the course of the week of 
paying him a visit, I found him 
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standing by the side of the forge. 

putting some links of iron wire to- 
gether, to form a chain to suspend 
scissars. The impressions of wretch- 
edness excited by his first appear- 
ance, were now greatly heightened 
by the soot, which, from the nature 
of his occupation, had necessarily 
gathered round his person. After a 
few general observations, | went to 
Mr. H. S., the master of the shop, 
and from him learned some particu- 
lars of the poor man’s history. Ie 
informed me, that on ‘Tuesday the 
4th of January, in the severely cold 
weather which then prevailed, this 
destitute object came to his shop, 
almost exhausted with cold and 
fatigue. In his passage through the 
neighbouring village of P » he 
had been inhumanly pelted with 
snow-balls by a party of boys, and 
might probably have perished, but 
for the humanity of some respect- 
able inhabitants of the place, who 
rescued him from their hands. Hav- 
ing reached Mr. S.’s shop, he re- 
quested permission to erect, in a 
shed which adjoined the shop, his 
little apparatus, consisting ofa slight 
table, with a "box containing his 





Sidhe. The benevolent master of 


the premises very kindly desired him 
to come in, and stationed him near 
the forge, where he might pursue 
his w ork with advantage by the side 
of the fire. In the evening, when 
the workmen were about to retire, 
Mr. S. asked him where he intended 
to lodge that night. The old man 
inquired if there were any ox-stal! 
or stable near at hand, which he 
might be permitted to occupy. His 
kind benefactor offered his stable. 
Accordingly the poor creature, with 
his box and table upon his back, 
accompanied Mr. 8S. home, where 
as comfortable a bed as fresh straw 
and shelter from the inclemency of 
the weather could afford was made 
up. One of Mr. S.’s children after- 
wards carried him some warm cider, 
which he accepted with reluctance, 
expressing his fears lest he should 
be depriving some part of the family 
of it. 
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Early the next morning Mr. 8. 
went into the stable, and asked the 
poor stranger how he was. He 
replied, “1am very happy.” ‘The 
thermometer, during the past night, 
had been as low as 6 deg. or 7 deg. 
Fahrenheit. Having risen from his 
straw bed, and dressed himself (for 
he always took off his clothes at 
night, and wrapped himself in a 
blanket, which had been given him 
by the Dowager Countess of C )y 
he soon joined his hospitable friend, 
and resumed his post by the side of 
the forge. This station Mr. 3. 
humanely allowed him to retain as 
long as he needed it; and, to his 
honour be it spoken, contracted so 
great a regard for the good man as 
to be unable to speak of him, even 
at this time without emotion. I 
have heard him declare, that he 
never learned so complete a lesson 
of humility, contentment, and grati- 
tude as trom the conduct of this 
man. Little did he think, at this 
time, how soon his lowly guest was 
to become an inhabitant of that 
blissful world, where there is nei- 
ther sighing nor sorrow, * where 
the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest.  Litue 
did he think that so soon that un- 
sightly and despised body should be 
vathered to its dust, to be fashioned 
ere long “ like unto Chirist’s glorious 
body,” a fit casket for the inesti- 
mable jewel of a soul cleansed in the 
blood of the Redeemer from all 
earthly impurities, and made “ mect 
for the inheritance of the saints in 
light.” What a lesson this on the 
duty of prompt and cheertul atten- 
tion to the wants of the stranger and 
the destitute! What a comment on 
the gracious declaration of our Sav- 
iour, “ Forasmuch as ye did it unto 
the least of these little ones, ye did 
it unto me.” 

The poor creature’s days and 
nights continued to be passed much 
inthe manner above described; with 
the exception, that he had exchanged 
the stable, at night, for the shop, 
which was warmer, and in which 
Mr. S. permitted him to remain, as 
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soon as he was satisfied respecting 
his principles. He daily pursued 
with exemplary diligence his hum- 
ble employment of making chains 
and skewers, although, as I after- 
wards learned, he was unable, even 
with success in disposing of his 
wares, to earn more than sixpence 
or sevenpence a-day. A cup of tea 
in the morning, for which he paid 
two-pence, and some bread, or cold 
potatoes, if any remained from his 
dinner the preceding day, formed 
his morning's repast. At dinner he 
had some hot potatoes, or bread 
and cheese, with occasionally half a 
pint of beer. If at any time solicited 
to take some additional refreshment, 
le would decline it, saying, * IT am 
thankful for the kindness—but it 
would be intemperate. 

Mr. S. further added, that he 
believed him to be a sincere Chris- 
tian ; that he always carried a Bible 
with him, which he used attentively 
to read when least liable to inter- 
ruption; and that he never partook 
of any of his slender meals, without 
first taking off his hat, and as was 
judged from his attitude and the 
motion of his lips, imploring the 
blessing of him who clotheth the 
lily and feedeth the young ravens ; 
but whose especial mercies are re 
served for those who put their trust 
in him; and who not only commands 
us, whether we eat or drink, o1 
whatever we do, to do all to his 

glory, but encourages even the most 
aflicted and indigent of his faithful 
followers to be careful for nothing, 
butin every thing with prayer and 
thanksgiving to let their requests be 
made known unto him,” and that he 
will supply all their needs, both fo: 
body and soul, if not in the way 
most congenial to their wishes, yet 
in that which shall most conduce to 
their spiritual and eternal welfare. 

This poor man’s conduct was 
uniformly consistent with his Chris- 
tian profession. Never does his pro- 
tector recollect hearing an angry 
word, or a murmuring expression 
from his lips ; although, in addition 
to his bitter poverty and privations, 
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he was frequently tried by the imper- 
tinent curiosity and irritating re- 
marks of persons who came into the 
work-shop where he was carrying 
on his humble operations. 

The first Saturday which he spent 
in this village, Mr. S. particularly 
remarked, that at an early hour in 
the afternoon he put by his work, 
and begun to hum a hymn tune. 
He asked him if he could sing. “ No, 
sir,’ he replied. “I thought,” 
added Mr. S., “I heard you sing- 
ing.” “ I was only composing my 
thoughts a little,” said the good 
man, “ for the Sabbath.” What a 
contrast to the busy worldliness 
which so often devotes the Saturday 
evening to more than the ordinary 
fatigue and bustle of secular pur- 
suits, entrenching on the very limits 
of the Sabbath, and unfitting both 
the mind and body for a vigorous dis- 
eharge of its duties, and the enjoy- 
ment of its hallowed pleasures ! How 
much more fervent and delightful 
would be the hours of this privi- 
leged season, if, wherever practi- 
cable, Christians would endeavour, 
before the close of the preceding 
day, to forget their worldly cares, 
and to attune their hearts to the 


spiritual feelings of this interval of 


sacred rest! 

On receiving the communication 
of the foregoing particulars, I was in- 
duced to return to the poor stranger, 
with a view to converse with him a 
little. There was a peculiar blunt- 
ness in his manner of expressing 
himself, but it was very far removed 
from any thing of churlishness or inci- 
vility. All his answers were pertinent, 
and were sometimes given in such 
measured terms as quite astonished 
me. The following was a part of our 
conversation :—“ Well, my friend, 
what are you about?” “ Making 
scissar-chains, sir.” “ And how long 
does it take you to make one?” 
With peculiar archness he looked 
up in my face (for, as was before 
observed, his head always rested 
upon his bosom, so that the back 
part of it was depressed nearly to 
the same horizontal plane with his 
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shoulders), and with a complacent 
smile said, “ Ah! and you will 
next ask me how many I make in 
a day ; and then what the wire costs 
me; and afterwards what I sell 
them for.” From the indirectness 
of his reply, I was induced to con- 
clude that he was in the habit of 
making something considerable from 
his employment, and wished to con- 
ceal the amount of his gains. But 
when I beeame better acquainted 
with his manner, and found that 
after his utmost exertion he could 
scarcely obtain the meagre pittance 
before mentioned, I pereeived that 
his apparent reluctance to make 
known his poverty proceeded from 
his habitual Christian contentment. 
How different would have been the 
conduct of most persons in simila. 
circumstances ! and how eagerly 
would they have given a ready an- 
swer to my inquiry, in the hope of 
exciting compassion and procuring 
assistance! 1 next asked him, why 
he followed his present vagrant life, 
in preference to a stationary one, in 
which he would be better known and 
more respected. “ The 
my business,” he replied, “ requires 
that I should move about from place 
to place, that having exhausted my 
custom in one spot I may obtain 
employment in another. Besides,” 
added he, “my mode of lite has 
at least this advantage, that if I 
leave my friends behind me, I leave 
also my enemies.” When I asked him 
his age, he replied, with a strong and 
firm voice, “ That isa question which 
I am frequently asked, as if persons 
supposed me to be a great age: why 
I am amere boy.” “ A mere boy !” 
I repeated, ** And pray what do you 
mean by that expression ?” “ I am 
sixty-five years of age, sir; and with 
a light heel and cheerful heart, 
hope to hold out a considerable time 
longer.” Indeed, he seemed always 
happy: even ia the period of his 
subsequent extreme suffering, his 
bosém appeared scarcely sufficient- 
ly capacious for his joyful feel- 
ings. Ican do -but little justice to 
the hilarity of his heart, for it was 
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a matter of astonishment to all who 
witnessed it. The spring of | his 
cheerfulness was religion. Nothing 
seemed to damp his confidence in 
God. 
In the course of our conversation, 
he said, “ It is not often that I am 
honoured with the visits of clergy- 
men. Twogentlemen, however, of 
your profession once came to me 
when I was at ———-, in —--_—, 
and I expressed a hope that I should 
derive some advantage from their 
conversation.” ‘ We are come,” 
said they, “with the same expec- 
tation to you, for we understand 
that you know many things.” “J 
told them, that I feared they would 
be or eatly disappointed.” He then 
stated that the old scholastic ques- 
tion was proposed to him, * Why 
has God given us two ears, and one 
mouth?” “ J replied” said he, 
“that we may hear twice as mucli 
as we speak ;” adding, with his ac- 
customed modesty, * L should not 
have been able to have given an 
answer to this question if Thad not 
heard it before.” I should not have 
retailed this anecdote, but for the 
sake of thus incidentally illustrating 
the humility and absence of self- 
esteem which characterized this 
good man’s remarks ; though having 
given it, I may perhaps be allowed 
to add, that if the rich, whether cle- 
rical or laic, duly considered how 
ileep an impression their most casual 
remarks often make on the minds 
uf the poor, long after they are for- 
sotien by themselves, they would 
be more careful than oftentimes they 
are that their * speech should be 
with grace, seasoned with salt,” and 
that not only no positively corrupt 
communication should proceed out 
of their mouth, but that their most 
transient intercourse should be, in 
its measure, “ to the use of edify- 
ing, that it may minister grace, unto 
the hearers.”,—The divisions which 
distract the church of Christ being 
alluded to, I lamented that there 
should be any separation between 
men whose hopes and interests are 
the same. He immediately rejoined 
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in his native sprightly manner. * Ne 
matter ; there are two sides to a 
river 2 intimating, as I concluded 
that although separated for a tim 
by the waters of discord which tlow 
between them, all who are the true 
servants of Christ are pursuing the 
same direction, and will find then 
course terminate at the same point. 
There were many other instances 
of liis readiness in reply, which have 
escaped my recollection. 

In the midst of the din of busi- 
the roaring of the forge bel- 
lows, and the deafening noise of the 
hammer and the anvil, I regret that 
[had but little opportunity of enter- 
ing deeply into religious subjects. 
What however he said, thouch * 
cannot recollect the particulars, gave 
me an exalted idea of his content- 
ment, cheerfulness, and genuine 
piety. 

Before [I take my leave of him, I 
asked, how lone he intended to re- 
main in the village. Ile answered, 
* T do not know ; but as I have house- 
room and fire without any tax, fam 
quite satisfied with my situation, 
and only regret the trouble Tan 
occasioning to my kind host.” 

From that period to the 20th o: 
the month, being much engaged 
with domestic concerns, | saw but 
little of him, and do not recollect 
any particular remark or inciden: 
On the morning of that day I met 
him creeping along under a vas! 
burthen, having previously heard 
that he had set out on the preceding 
Monday on a journey to Bristol, to 
procure a fresh stock of wire. Ther 
he had nearly expended his little all: 
and, with a half-a-hundred weight 0° 
wire upon his back, and three halt- 
pence in his pocket, the sole remains 
of his scanty fund, he returned on 
foot to this place. He had bee 
two days on the road, and had pass- 
ed the intervening night before » 
coal-pit fire in a neighbouring vil- 
lage. ‘The snow was lying deepl) 
upon the ground, and altogether the 
scene was desolate beyond descrip- 
tion. I was glad once more to see him, 
and, accosting him, inquired if he 
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were not very tired. * A little, a 
little,” he replied. Then taking off 
his hat, he asked if he could execute 
any thing for me. I gave him an 
order for some trifling articles, which 
he brought to me on the following 
Wednesday. He came to my house 
just as I was engaged on particular 
business ; I went out, however, for 
a few minutes, and, after paying 
him for the articles, entered into 
conversation with him. He re- 
peated many admirable adages, 
with which his memory appeared 
to be well stored, and incidentally 
rouched upon the word cleanliness. 
fmimediately 1 added, * cleanliness 
i; next to godliness,” and seized the 
opportunity which [ had long want- 
ed, but from fear of wounding lis 
mind hesitated to embrace, to tell 
him of the absence of that quality 
in himself. He with much good 
nature replied, “ I believe I am sub- 
stantialy clean. V have a clean shirt 
every week : my business, however, 
necessarily makes me dirty in my 
person.” ‘* But why do you not 
dress more tidily, and take more care 
of yourself? You know that God 
has given us the comfurts of life 
that we may enjoy them. Cannot 
you afford yourself these comforts >” 
* That question,” said he emphati- 
cally, but by no means rudely, * you 
should have set out with. No, sir, I 
cannot afiurd myselfthese comforts.” 
His long fustian trowsers conceal- 
ed nearly the whole of his foot ; 
but about the instep I thought I per- 
ceived considerable inflammation, 
and made inquiry respecting it. 
+ Oh. it is nothing particular,” said 
he ; “it is a litile tender.” Per- 
ceiving that he had a miserable pair 
0 of shoes upon his feet, Pasked him 
f he thought he couid wear a pair 
ef mine. He said he felt obliged to 
me for my kind intention, but he 
would not trouble me. I however 
fetched a ipair. and with much per- 
suasion made him acceptthem. He 
expressed himself much gratified ; 
only adding, with his accustomed 
humility, that they were too good. 
I mention these circumstances, in 


themselves trifling, to shew how very 
different was the conduct of this pooi 
inan from what might have been ex- 
pected from a person in his destitute 
condition. 1am persuaded that it 
was not apathy or pride, but a far 
higher principle, that thus had taught 
him, ¢ ‘‘in whatever station he was, 
therewith to be content.” 

My engagements now requiring 
my presence elsewhere, I left the 
poor. creature for the present by the 
side of my kitchen fire, determining 
to see him the next day, and to have 
some farther conversation with him. 

When I visited him, I found him 
in his usual station, working upon 
his chains. He was sitting—a pos- 
ture in which he did not often in- 
dulge. I requested to look at his 
foot, for it was turned away from me 
towards the wall. With the greatest 
astonishment and alarm, [ found the 
whole leg, from the foot to the knee, 
so prodigiously swollen, that he had 
been obliged to rip up his trow- 
sers. It exhibited one continued ap- 
pearance of black, except where it 
was distained by bladders and patch- 
es of blood. It was only partially 
protected from the extreme inclem- 
ency of the weather by the separated 
parts of the fustian trowsers. He 
continued to manifest his usual cheer- 
fulness. 1 must insist,” said I, 
“upon your allowing something to be 
done to it. The doctor is expected in 
the village to-day, and you must see 
him ; I will give orders for him to 
call in upon you.” “ That is kind, 
very kind,” he replied. At this mo- 
ment some ignorant prattler in the 
shop was exclaiming, in a very vexa- 
tious and offensive manner, that he 
would not have such a leg (taking off 
his hat) for that full of guineas. The 
oldman looked up somewhat sharply 
at him, and said, “* Nor IJ, if I could 
help it.” The other, however, pro- 
ceeded with his canting, when the 
afilicted creature added, ** You only 
torture me by your observations.” I 
mention this, because it was the only 
instance approaching to impatience 
witnessed by those who had the most 
constant access to him. 
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I proposed getting a bed for hirn, 
for I found that of late he had slept 
in one corner of the work-shop, upon 
ihe bare earth, without his clothes, 
the blanket as customary being 
wrapped round his shoulders. We 
wished to have procured him a bed 
within some habitable abode ; but he 
preferred remaining where he was, 
and requested us only to provide for 
him some clean straw. As he seem- 
ed fixed to his purpose, we consented 
to comply with his wish ; and after 
arranging every thing as well as we 
could for his accommodation, I men- 
tioned my intention of immediately 
sending him some warm broth,which 
he declined with his usual answer, 
“IT have had enough; it would be 
intemperate.” I then left him under 
the care of his worthy friend. 

The next morning I visited my 
patient as early as I could, and was 
vreatly alarmed to find thatthe swe 
ling and blackness of his leg had 
increased, and were now extending 
themselves rapidly towards the vital 
parts of his body. The blood which 
had oozed from his wound had liter- 
ally soaked his straw bed, and his leg 


was unprotected from the friction of 


the straw, and was exposed to the 
cold air ; for his extremities, when I 
came into the shop, were in a state 
of complete nudity. He was at times 
delirious, and his whole frame was in 
a degree convulsed ; but he dozed 
during the greater part of the day. 


Nothing could exceed this picture of 


misery ! Having attended to his im- 
mediate wants, | went up by his side, 
and gently inquired how he was. 
From his head being muffled in his 
blanket, he did not hear me. Mr. S. 
remove@d the clothes, and asked, 
* How are you ?” “Happy, happy!” 
was thereply. ‘“ Iam truly grieved 
my friend,” I said, “ to see you in 
this deplorable condition. Are you 
suffering much pain ?” “ I am sick,” 
said he, * and very weak.” At this 
moment the arrival of the medical 
gentleman was announced. I ran to 
him, and begged that he would come 
and see this wretched object. He 
accompanied me back to the work- 
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shop, which he had no sooner enter- 
ed, than | perceived by an involun- 
tary gesture that he had not betore 
witnessed many such objects of mis- 
ery, even in a very extensive coun- 
trv practice. He at once informed 
me there was but little hope oi 
life. Warm fomentations, and large 
doses of bark and port wine, he 
said, were the only remedies. O1 
course no time was lost in adminis- 
tering them. I had previously pro- 
vided a bed in a neighbouring house, 
and informed the sufiering patient 
of my wish to remove him to it, and 
my anxiety that he should take the 
medicines prescribed. He vers 
meekly submitted to all T proposed, 
saying that he was willing to take 
any thing ; but, he added, * One 
night more, and TF shall be beyond 
this world.” 

The next morning, Saturday, ] 
found him lying in the comfortable 
bed to which we had carefully re- 
moved him the preceding evening, 
in his usual calm and contented 
frame of mind, willing to live, but 
still more willing to die. I cannot 
describe the dreadtul appearance 
which his whole body now assumed. 
His leg was again fomented, and 
he partook of some broth with eager- 
ness, but his dissolution was evi- 
dently drawing near. His speech 
was almost unintelligible. Delirium 
became more frequent, and his hands 
were often apparently employed 
the task to which they had been so 
long habituated, making links foi 
chains : but, alas! it was a fruitless 
eflort, no wire was now near him. 
no chains were the result of his 
labours. By addressing him, you 
seemed for a moment to recal his 
mind from its aber: ations, and during 
such intervals he was perfectly col- 
lected. His respiration became 
more and more hurried. Finding 
that there was scarcely a ray of 
hope of preserving his life, I gave 
orders that he should be allowed to 
remain quite quiet upon his bed. 
being simply supplied with what 
sustenance was necessary. A ‘el 
his attendants were cone, I sat duwi 
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by his bed-side, and said to him, 
* Tam afraid you are very ill; but 
{ trust you have no fears respecting 
your future happiness, should it 
please God to summon you to ap- 
pear before him F He opened his 
eyes, and instantly said, 
* Fed by his hand, supported by his care, 

7 scarce can doubt : why then should I 


ate par ? 

* Ah, my friend,” I rejoined, “ what 
an inconceivable blessing it is to 
have the Son of God for our Friend!” 
“It is, it is!” said he, in a tone 
and manner that indicated that he 
was accustomed to look to God 
through that Divine Mediator, and 
that he was practically acquainted 
with the truth of that scriptural, 
(declaration, ** To them that believe, 
Christ is precious.” 

Seeing his spectacles lying upon 
his pillow, I said, “ There are your 
spectacles ; but I do not think they 
have brought your Bible: I dare say 
you would like to read it?” “ By 
and bye,” he replied: “ Tam pretty 
well acquainted with its contents.” 

All his fire had now expended 
itself. I found him articulate so 
indistinctly, and he appeared so 
exhausted, that after commending 
him to the protection of his God 
and Saviour, I took my leave of 
him. As I was departing, he said, 
* You have done your duty by me, 
[ can say without flattery.” 

Alas ! poor soul, would that Thad 
thee here again (if that were not to 
bring thy spirit From the mansions 
of rest and peace,) that I might shew 
thee how deeply. conscious [ am of 
not having done my duty! I pray 
God to pardon my coldness, my in- 
activitv,my general remisness! Yes, 
much more would 1 have done for 
thy comfort, much more might I 
have learned for my own. But thou 
art gone! May the impression which 
thou hast left upon my mind never 
be effaced. May I learn also more 
diligently to work while it is called 
to-day, since the night cometh in 
which no mancan work ! Oh how 
many opportunities of doing or re- 
ceiving good do we suffer to pass 
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away, not knowing their value till 
they are for ever beyond our reach ! 

On Sunday morning, the knell too 
well convinced me that my humble 
friend was no more. I hastened to 
his chamber. His happy spirit had 
fled to the bosom of his Maker. He 
died about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing without a sigh. His last word 
was in answer to the question, How 
are you?  Happy”—a happiness 
built upon a solid foundation 3; for, 
notwithstanding his afflictions in this 
world, the Saviour was his Friend, 
the Holy Spirit was his Comforter, 
and God was his Portion and ex- 
ceeding great Reward. 

I could not avoid adverting in my 
discourses on that day to the happy 
circumstances of this departed saint, 
who, without a friend, excepting 
those whom Providence had unex- 
pectedly raised up in his emergency, 
and without any earthly comforts, 
had so completely divested himselt 
of every murmur and complaint. 
Surely nothing but Divine Grace 
could have enabled him thus to tri- 
umph in tribulation. It was in the 
school of Christ, as I have before 
remarked, that he had thus learned, 
in whatsoever state he was, there- 
with to be content. 

A very respectable funeral was 
arranged under the management ot 
the kind friend who at first sheltered 
him, nor forsook him so long as he 
continued a tenant of our earth. The 
corse was followed by a long train 
of, I think I may say, very sincere 
mourners ; for though his residence 
in the village had been short, and 
his station was very obscure, yet his 
character, wherever he was known, 
conciliated a degree of affection and 
esteem, which were the more un- 
equivocal, as they were an unbought. 
and perfectly disinterested, testi- 
mony to virtues which a homely ex- 
terior could not conceal or poverty 
disgrace. 

It has been already mentioned: 
that this poor man was a regula 
frequenter of Divine worship, and « 
diligent reader of that holy book 
which was able to make him wise 
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unto salvation, through faith that is 
in Christ Jesus. I add with much 
pleasure, what might have been an- 
ticipated, that he was also, “a man 
of prayer.” The first night of his 
taking to his straw bed, being ex- 
ceedingly indisposed, he retired be- 
fore the men had -left their. work. 
Mr. S. missed him from the shop for 
a considerable time ; and going into 
an adjoining store-room, in which no 
business was done, he found him in 
the posture of devotion, praying to 
his Father who seeth in secret. ‘This 
no doubt was his constant practice ; 
but as Mr. 8. and his men usually 
quitted work before the old man 
retired to rest, his habits of secret 
communion with God were now for 
the first time discovered. He was 
one of the last of men to sound a 
trumpet before him 3; so that it is im- 
possible to ascertain to what extent 
he carried his habits of prayer and 
reading the Scriptures, in addition 
to those sacred meditations which 
doubtless cheered his mind through- 
out the day, in the midst of his soli- 
tary and monotonous employment. 

in an early stage of our acquaint- 
ance, | had learned that he had a 
considerable taste for versification, 
and that he used occasionally to 
amuse his leisure hours by com- 
posing apoem. My first step there- 
fore after his decease was to get 


possession of his manuscripts, of 


which I found two books of consider- 
able thickness, which appeared to be 
duplicates. From them I was con- 
firmed in the opinion, ifindeed I need- 
ed anyfarther confirmation than what 
my own eyes and ears had witnessed, 
that his religious principles were 
strictly consonant to that holy book 
which he so much valued, and which 
he made his companion and guide. 
Having already occupied your 
pages at some length, and knowing 
with how much difficulty versifica- 
tion, except of a very high order, 
finds its way into the Christian 
Observer, I shall be sparing in my 
quotations; but 1 must plead for the 
insertion of the following fragments, 


which, under all the circumstances 
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of the case, appear to me far more 
than passable. I am not, however, 
so anxious to extract the best speci- 
mens of versification as some ot 
those which shew the nature of the 
writer’s principles. ‘Thus in a blank 
leaf of his Bible is written, “ Thomas 
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“ Yes—dust and ashes is my proper name 
Ready to perish—is my title clear. 
From two poor revels, I their offspring 
came, 

My first, my native attribute is fear, 

Yet let Thy love on this dark void de- 
scend, 

All shall be safe—the Three in Oae my 
friend.” 


The poem ends with a prayer to be 
“built up in wisdom and usefulness.” 

Upon the cover of the book in 
which he has entered his poems, | 
find the following passages: “ ‘To 
you, O men,I call, and my voice is 
to the sons of men.” (Prov. viii. 4.) 
” Hear, for I will speak of excellent 
things.” ( Prov. viii. 6. “ Thy statutes 
have been my songs in the house of 
my pilgrimage.” (Psal.cxix.) “ And 
they sang a new song.” “ Rev. vy. 9.) 

I regret that an epitaph which he 
composed for himself cannot be 
found. He once repeated it to Mr. 
S. and promised to give him a copy 
of it; but death put a stop to that, 
as well as to many other intentions. 
His longest poem, which consists of 
nearly two thousand lines, is entitled 
“The Flower Knot,” or * Guide 
Post.” Ina short preface, he states, 
that “twenty lines or thereabouts 
were the most I could compose in 
a week ; and sometimes I have writ- 
ten none for half a year or longer.” 
The chief subjects of his poem are 
thus arranged by himself: “ Intro- 
duction, holiness, prudence and rea- 
son, wit, honesty and decency, sym- 
pathy, gratitude, hope, humility, 
temperance, chastity, passion,power, 
truth, wisdom, love, faith.” He thus 
opens the poem : 


“ The muse’s ninefold dress why should L 
wear ? 
Not in Apollo's name will I appear. 
These let dark minds with swelling 
words invoke : 











The Spirit's sword will give a surer 
stroke. 

Ob, blessed Fatber! Saviour! Sublime 
Lord ! 

If Thou aseist,if Thou thy strength afford, 

This curious world and changing place 
to see, 

Let thy good will, thy presence go with 
me.” 












ee 


Speaking of holiness, he calls it 
the soul’s “ better dress,” “ pure, 
heavenly minded, and comely ;”— 






‘“‘ The King’s highway that leads to every 

good; 

The health of souls : the effect of Jesus’ 
blood > 

This is the preparation of the bride, 

As she walks homeward by her Guar- 
dian’s side ; 

Clear as the moon, and spotless as the 
sun, 

Like royal army after victory won. 

Awaiting graces cheerful stand or sit, 

Bow to our God. or worship at his feet; 

This. justly placed the centre of the 
throne— 

Our Sovereign's boly, &c. 

* * * : 
Of all excellenciest, this most excels, 
Heaven is its home, for there it ever 

dwells. 

* a * * * 
WhenThou bespeak’st m us fair holiness, 
The new creation rising forms apace ; 
Like the small seed inclosed in fertile 

earth, 
Begins to sprout, discovering life and 
birth ; 
ad - 
’Tis but a little mustard seed to Thee, 
But ob! it is a world of wealth to me? 
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KNOWLEDGE. 





‘6 The greatest knowledge deepest woe oft 
brings, 
’Tis knowledge fills all hell with bitter- 
est stings.” 










WIT. 
e Pope calls it feather—does he not say 
tf right ? 
‘Tis like a custard light; it bears no 
weight ; 






But had it not (hat wiping feather been, 
The poet's lines had never shone so 
clean.”’ 









WISDOM AND WIT, 





Wisdom on foot ascends by slow degrees, 
But wi! bas wings, aad soars alo{t wiih 
ease. ' 







t Miltonice. 
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HONESTY. 


‘¢ When honesty and interest seem to differ, 
Let interest go, and resolutely suffer ; 
* o . * * 


Lay all the world’s best offerings in one 
scale, 

And in tbe otber put our Father's love, 

We know which side will far the heavi- 
er prove.” 


SYMPATHY. 


“ From God bimself where being first be- 
ins, 
Down to the smallest thread which na- 
ture spins, 
All living creatures bave it for a law.— 
+ * * “ 
In our belief ‘tis call’d ‘The Saints’ 
communion,’ 
Including all in one harmonious union. 
When one is added to the church be- 
low, 
The golden harps in beaven rejoice also. 
It makes the strongest subject to the 
weak, 
For parents hear when infant voices 
speak. 
In lifeless things ‘tis gravity or attrac- 
tion, 
In animals ‘tis instinct or affection, 
In human nature it is friendly care,” &c. 
+ 


* # % * 
“ Were my pen pearl, with ink of liquid 

balm, 

On Ophir’s. gold to write a beaventy 
Psalm ; 

Or what an angel's liberal (hought cou!d 
tell, 

I could not speak too much, or sing too 
well. 

None but true children can its form ex- 
press, 

Without its power, none can its glory 
guess.’’ 


Under the head of hope, he thus 
points out the object on which our 
hope should be fixed under severe 
affliction. 


“There is a Rock, where thou may’st sale- 
ly pitch 
Thy hiding place ; where sorrow can 
not reach. 
There, when around is trouble, thou 
may'st fiud 
Security of soul, and peace of mind. 
Go to thy Father in submission’s way 
lessed are they who make his name 
their slay, ‘i 


ca * # 


He continues speaking of this 
Christian grace, 
« ’Tisto the soul, what lungs are to the 


breast ; 
There life begins,and runs to all the rest; 
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The throne on which mortality may sit, 
And quiet rest amidst this changing state, 
Withoutit * * * 

The cross would prove too heavy for 


the crown. 

Spring up, O well! with living water 
flow, 

And sweeten all the desert here below! 

+ * x x x 

Some may allege I wander from the 
path, 

And give to Hope the proper rights of 
‘aith ; 


Like Love and Friendship, these a 
comely pair, 

What's done to one, the other has a 
share : 

When heat is felt, we judge that fire is 
near, 

Hope's t rilight comes, Faith’s day will 
soon appear. 

Thus, when the Christian's contest doth 
bezin, 

Hope fights with doubts, till Faith's 
reserves come in ; 

Hope comes desiring and expects relief; 

Faith follows, and Peace springs from 
firm belief. 

Just like co partners in joint stock of 


trade, 
What one contracts is by the other 
paid. 
‘ * » * x 


We see all things alike with either eye, 
So Faitk and bope the self same object 


Spy, 

But what is Hope? ‘Tis foresight of 
redress, 

Prospect of eare when troubles down- 
ward press ; 

A distant view of what is wrang 
amended, 

Pleasure to be attained, or grievance 
ended, 

‘Twist promise and performance, ‘tis 
the line,” &c° 

From whence comes Hope ? and where, 
or how begun! 

It comes from God, as light comes from 
the sun. 


* * * * * 


Yes, O my soul, when troubles strike 
thee dumb, 

Hold fast thy hope, thy kingdom is to 
come. 

My fellow-toilers, who still onward 
press, 

Our bope is in ‘the Lord, our Right- 
eousness'”’ 


% *% * * * 





The following lines, although 
under the title of Humility, are pa- 
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renthetical, and are quoted princi- 
pally with a view of shewing the 
pious feelings of the author. 


‘* Art thou unhealtby, or a bapless stran- 
ger, 


Thy spirits wasting, or thy life in 
danger ? 

Go then to Jesus,” &c. 

x % r ¥ ” 
* Thou art the God of mercy, grace, and 

love ? 

My debts forgive, my sins, my wounds 
remove ; 


Number me not with those whom thou 
dost hate ; 

To health add peace ; restore my sink- 
ing state. 

My power is lost, the fault is wholly 


mine ; 
Yet bid me live, the power shall be 
ibine.”’ 
* 4 * n 4 


The following passage does not 
strictly come under any of the divi- 
sions of the poem. 


“Ob! that! knew, says one, where 

might find 

One of a thousand, who could beal my 
mind ; 

With haste I'd get me to his very seat, 

Like weeping Magdalen wash with tears 
his feet 

Say, then, what name, what sect should 
I profess, 

To reach security free from distress ? 

I bid thee not be favourite Calvinist, 

Nor with Arminian would I thee enlist , 

Nor peacetul Quaker, nor rude Papist 
furious, 

Nor Paper dealer--no, nor Covenanter 
serious 

There is no need of toilsome pilgrimage 

To holy martyr, or renowned sage ; 

"Tis vain to go to Peter, Mark, or Paul, 

Mary, or John, or any of them all. 

In heaven or earth there's but one pro- 
per name 

Can answer thee—'tis Jesus Christ the 
Lamb 

To reinstate thy sonl, be shed his blood, 

His name alone can help or do thee 
good, 

Lay hold upon his offer, do not fear, 

If thou believe, thy pardon’s seal'd and 
clear.” 


* - ° « o 


CONTENTMENT. 


‘‘ For all the trials which thou shalt abide, 


Reckon at last the odds are on thy side 
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Upon the earth we make but a short stay, 
Why should we grieve for trifles by the 
way ? 
If ought give sorrow on the happy shore 
Iwill be impatience for the cross we 
bore.” 
” ¥ 4 > * 


The particulars which I have been 
enabled to gather of my humble 
friend’s history, in addition to what 
has already been related, are very 
few. He wasa name-sake of the 
Ettrick Shepherd, and a_fellow- 
countryman, but I am not aware 
that they were related. He was 
brought up, I find, in a religious 
family ; and in his youth had serious 
impressions of eternal things upon 
his mind. ‘These, however, grew 
feebler by intercourse with the 
world, although they do not appear 
ever to have entirely forsaken him. 
He left his home at an early period 
of life, and for some time carried 
hardware about the country. This 
business becoming unproductive, 
about fourteen years since he took 
to the employment ia which I found 
him engaged, making scissar-chains 
and skewers. Twenty-nine long 
years had passed, he told me, since 
he had visited his native place, nor 
could Tlearn what had alienated 
him from his family and friends. A 
hedge, or a stable, were to him an 
asylum of peace—the habitation of 
contentment; for he carried that 
tranquility within him which was not 
te be ruffled by the adventitious 
circumstances of life. The vagrancy 
of his life necessarily exposed him 
to much hardship; and his pious soul 
must have been frequently “ vexed 
with the filthy conversation of the 
wicked.” Whether he had the habit 
of boldly reproving the sinner, when 
he daringly violated the laws of his 
God, I cannot affirm, not having 
been present on nay such occasion; 
but judging from his ordinary free- 
dom in expressing his mind, and 
from his courage in sustaining many 
of the ills of life, I should imagine 
he would suffer few opportunities 
to pass of reproving or exhorting, 
where prudence and discretion mark- 
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ed out the duty. Sometimes, doubt- 
less, his mind niust have been de- 
pressed by anxious fears, or disap- 
pointed hopes. There were seasons 
when the “ candle o, the Lord” 
did not shine so clearly upon his 
path as at other times: during such 
periods he used to sing Addison’s 
beautiful version of the 23d Psalm, 
to which he added a verse of his own 
composition, which | have in vain 
endeavoured to find. He called it 
the Traveller’s Song. It was pecu- 
liarly appropriate to his own case, 
exposed as he was, solitary and wan- 
dering, with none to look up to for 
support or protection, but the Helper 
of the friendless. 

Thus have I presented a faith- 
ful, although imperfect, history of 
@ poor man, who, in the lowest 
depths of poverty, evinced such 
remarkable contentment and cheer- 
fulness, undea severe suflerings, as 
may well excite us to godly jeal- 
ousy, and animate us to aspire after 
like precious faith ; aman who shew- 
ed no symptoms of a desire to hurry 
from life, yet was ready at all times 
to obey h’s great and final summons, 
and the practical language of whose 
lite was, * To me to live is Christ, 
to die is gain.” 

teader ! how does this simple tale 
call upon you to adore the Father of 
mercies, who graciously furnished 
a poor object, in the lowest depths of 
earthly misery, with principles capa- 
ble, not barely of supporting him, 
but of enabling him to soar far above 
the afflictions of mortality ? No one, 
I feel assured, can doubt whence 
this man obtained his transcendent 
faith. It was of no common stamp: 
it was not the spontaneous growth of 
the human heart: it must have come 
from heaven. 

Permit me, then, to remind you, 
that the same faith which supported 
him, the same principles by which 
he was actuated, may be obtained 
by you. The Divine Spirit, who 
implanted them in the subject of 
this memoir, offers to produce them 
in you. And can I wish you a richer 


gift? Can I take my leave of you 
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in a more affectionate manner, than 
by praying that the same Spirit 
would make you like-minded with 
this humble, but exemplary follower 
of a suflering and crucified Saviour? 


W. R. 
— on 
FAMILY SERMONS.—No. CLXIX. 


‘Luke xwiii. 37.—And they told him, 
that Jesus of Nazareth passeth 
by. 


To whom was this told 3 and what 
were the efiects of the informa- 
tion? It was told to one, in 
whose bodily infirmity there was a 
figure of our spiritual condition ; and 
the effects of the information were 
an image of the deliverance which 
we may have through the Redeemer. 
[ ask your attention to this interest- 
ing story, that you, “ through pa- 
tience and comfort of this scripture, 
may have hope.” 

We will first attend to the sub- 
ject of the miracle, which the Gospel 
records. There are four things con- 
cerning him worthy of observation ; 
Sirst, his condition—a blind beggar ; 
secondly, his application for help, 
under the sense of his blindness, to 
Jesus of Nazareth, as soon as he 
heard of him; thirdly, his perse- 
verance, notwithstanding thé ob- 
stacles which were thrown in the 
way ; and fourthly, his wonderful 
recovery of his sight. 

1. A blind beggar.—Can a con- 
dition be conceived, more humble, 
more helpless, more deplorable ? > In 
a spiritual sense, it is the condition 
of every sinner. He sees not God ; 
he sees not salvation; he sees not 
peace. By the fall, his understand- 
ing is darkened. By reason of the 
film which his i iniquities have spread 
over his spiritual sight, the light of 
God’s countenance, which shines 
eternally upon his creatures, is not 
seen. On the wayside of life, he is 
poor and blind, dependent for gui- 
dance upon any one who will under- 
take to lead him, and for gratification 
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upon the pittance of pleasure which 
he begs of some passion, or the tid- 
ings which he asks of the traveller 
concerning vain and temporal! things. 
* I counsel thee,” says One who 
alone is worthy to advise, * 1 coun- 
sel thee to anoint thine eves with 
eye-salve, that thou mayest see ; foi 
thou art wretched, and miserable, 
and poor, and blind.” So unhappy 
is the condition of this blind beggar, 
that when he feels his necessities, 
he sees not of whom he may ask for 
help ; and when the Saviour passes 
by, who can restore to him his vision, 
and satisfy him with bread, he asks 
through his blindness, “ what it 
means.”” And the greatest misfor- 
tune is, that he is less anxious to be 
delivered from his spiritual, than 
from bodily wretchedness ; a dispo- 
sition, which is illustrated and re- 
proved, in the second thing to be 
noticed, concerning the beggar on 
the way to Jericho. 

2. His immediate application for 
help, under the sense of his blind- 
ness, to Him who was able to heal 
him. “ They told him, that Jesus 
of Nazareth passed by. And he 
cried, saying, Jesus, thou Son of Da- 
vid, have mercy on me.” Jesus of 
Nazareth! His fame was now spread 
abroad. He was approved amply 
of God, by signs and wonders which 
he wrought. This blind beggar had 
heard that by him * the blind re- 
ceived sight, and the lame did walk, 
the lepers were cleansed, and 
the deaf did hear, the dead were 
raised up, and to the poor the Gospel 
was preached.” Of his character as 
the Messiah, he had obtained some 
knowledge, for he addressed him as 
the “ Son of David.” Probably, he: 
had heard of his wonderful compas- 
sion, that none who sought of him 
deliverance from misery, howevet 
poor, or friendless, or wretched, were 
turned away. Perhaps he recollect- 
ed, without understapding the spiri- 
tual import, that in the days of the 
* Son of David,” the eyes of the blind 
should be opened. At ¢ any rate, he 
who might heal him was passing by. 
He would not wait for a better op- 
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portunity. He would not stop to 
calculate the probability of success. 
Without asserting any claim to his 
help ; yea, with a consciousness that 
he had nothing to give, in compen- 
sation for his cure, he immediately 
cast himself upon the pity of the 
Redeemer: he cried, “ Jesus, thou 
Sonof David, have mercy on me.” 
And thus should the blind beggar in 
the spiritual sense, seek for deliver- 
ance. The fame of Jesus, as the 
Saviour of sinners, has been spread 
abroad through all ages. Prophets 
have proclaimed it. Apostles have 
declared it. His own miracles of 
grace have testified it. By raising 
him from the dead, God hath also 
approved him unto all men, as his 
messenger to this lower world, to 
give salvation to its sinful inhabitants, 
by the remission of sins. Destitute 
ofthe joys and benefits of the light 
of life, ,exposed to innumerable perils 
and privations, poor and friendless, 
shall sinful men, when this Messiah, 
who is “ mighty to save,” passes 
near them, neglect to call upon him 
—defer to seek his help? What 
though they have no claim to his 
assistance |! What though they can- 
not remunerate his love! He offers 
his mercy “ without money, and 
without price.” With confidence in 
the fame they have heard of his 
power, and the declarations the Al- 
mighty hath given of his authority, 
they should stretch out their hands 
io him as needy supplicants, and beg 
the mercy which is Jehovah’s alms. 
« Jesus, thou Son of David, have 
mercy on us.” They will not cry in 
vain, if they imitate the blind beg- 
gar in, 

3. The third thing to be noticed in 
him ; namely, his perseverance, not- 
withstanding the obstacles which 
were thrown in his way. “ And they 
who went before rebuked him that he 
should hold his peace ; but he cried 
so much the more, Thou Son of 
David, have merey on me.” Great, 
and innumerable are the difficulties 
which sinners may have to surmount 
in coming to Christ. How shall I, 
says one who is poor and naked, 





mean and despised, look for a place 
in the church of the saints, or ex- 
pect any notice from the ministers 
of the sacred pools ? What! says an 
uncharitable multitude, concerning 
the ignorant and stupid, the blindest 
and poorest beggars by the way side ; 
can these expect to attract the at- 
tention of the Son of God, and to be 
made heirs of his covenant, and of 
the household of the Most High ? 
Hold thy peace, wretched sinner, 
said the adversary ; cease from thy 
prayers, thy hopes, and thy inquiries. 
Canst thou hope for deliverance, 
whose sins have caused thee to be 
given up to blindness, who art too 
wicked to be regarded by God! Thus, 
the world derides ; conscience inti- 
midates ; the adversary terrifies. But 
a sense of his dangers and miseries, 
and confidence in the power and 
mercy of the Saviour, will render 
the sinner importunate and _perse- 
vering in his prayers. The pressure 
upon him of his miseries and danger, 
together with his apprehension of 
the power of the Messiah to set him 
free, will not suffer him to remit his 
importunity. He will supplicate so 
much the more earnestly, as God 
the longer deferreth to deliver him. 
Like the blind man in this Gospel, 
whose perseverance is recorded for 
our instruction, obstacles and delay 
will add strength to his cries ; he will 
continue to call till Jesus heags him. 
4. The success and happiness of 
such perseverance, are taught us in 
the fourth thing we have to notice, 
concerning the subject of this mira- 
cle—the wonderful recovery of his 
sight. ‘ And Jesus said unto him, 
Receive thy sight; thy faith hath 
saved thee. And immediately he 
received his sight, and followed him, 
glorifying God.” Whocan forbear 
to picture to himself the joy which 
now rushed as a torrent over the 
blind beggar’s heart? The sun in 
the heavens he saw with delight and 
wonder; the face of nature trans- 
ported him with its beauty and 
sublimity, and the relations and pro- 
portions of all its parts. He gazed 
won the fair colours of the flowers. 
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which had refreshed him with a 
fragrance that came from objects 
which he could not behold. He 
lifted his eyes with admiration to the 
source of that heat which had some- 
times imparted to his impoverished 
frame a genial warmth, with the 
origin of which, and its transcendent 
glory, he was unacquainted. He 





felt, too, free. He saw the face of 


man. He walked without a leader. 
What wonder that he clung to the 
Being, who had given him such in- 
dependence, and opened to him such 
views and hopes ! Well might “ he 
follow Jesus, glorifying God.” This 
is but one of many instances, in 
which our Lord seemed not to 
hearken to the prayer of the poor 
destitute, till their earnestness had 
been proved, and their faith and 
perseverance manifested. And as 
the importunate widow overcame, 
by her continual supplications, even 
the unjust “ judge, who fer wed not 
God, nor regarded man,’’ so God 
will help the needy who ery day and 
night unto him, though he bear long 
with them. Nor will their joy and 
the sources of their happiness be 
less than the blind man’s, when he 
turneth him unto their prayer, and 
granteth their desire. His recon- 
ciled “countenance,” they will 
behold pleasant and _ glorious, “ as 
the sun shining in his strength.” 
Faith, and hope, and charity, and 
all the objects of the moral world, 
will be seen in all their beauty, and 
grandeur, their proportions and 
relations to each other. They see 
man in his true character and des- 
tiny. They feel their spirits free. 
They lift up their eyes, and a_hea- 
verr is seen above, ethereal, un- 
bounded, glorious ; and, beyond the 
reach of their spiritual vision, they 
imagine regions of immortality, 
where God dwells. To these re- 
gions they hope to come. Of the 
joys of this immortality, the restora- 
tion of their sight is a pledge to 
them that they shall one day share. 

And how shall they forbear to fol- 
Idw Him to whom they owe this 
* oreat salvation ©” 2 
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From Bartimeus, we turn to Je- 


sus of Nazareth; from the conduct 
of the blind beggar, to the conduct 
of the Son of God, who gave him 
sight. ‘Three things here deserve 
our consideration ; the extent of his 
benevolence, his gracious conde- 
scension, and his ascription to the 
blind man’s faith of the salvation 
which he found. 

1. The extent of our Lord’s bene- 
volence is worthy of remark. I 
embraces the whole human race. 
The rich and honourable counsellor 

Arimathea and the blind begga: 
on the way from Jericho are alike 
observed by him, and have his re- 
gard. In like manner, his redemp- 
tion embraces all mankind. The 
penitent Magdalen shares it with 
faithtul Abraham. No sinner is so 
far removed from God, that he may 
not be brought nigh by the blood o: 
Christ. Poor blind man by the way 
side, despair not to eall upon Jesus, 
if he come inthy way. He died for 
thee. 

Another thine remarkable in 
the conduct of our Lord is, his gra- 
cious condescension. He * stood, 
and commanded him to be brought 
unto him; and when he was come 
near, he asked him, saying, Wha: 
wilt thou that I should do unto thee’ 
And he said, Lord, that I may re- 
ceive my sight. And Jesus said 
unto him, Receive thy sight; thy 
faith hath saved thee.” ‘The Son ot 
God, the heir of all worlds, stops on 
his way to hearken to the prayer oj 
a blind beggar ; he calls him to him, 
and enters into an inquiry concern- 
ing his wishes and his wants; and 
this for our instruction, that when 
awed by the greatness of our Crea- 
tor, and overwhelmed by the dis- 
tance between him and us, we may 
be encouraged to call upon him, and 
hope in his name. ‘The blind man 
put confidence in his goodness, and 
obtained his desire. 

S. It is important to be observed, 
that the faith of this suppliant pro- 
cured hia his relief. The Scriptures 
give us no example of any blessing 
vbtaled from our Saviour without 
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this quality. “ If thou believest.” 
“ All things are possible :o him that 
believeth.” And again: ** O wo- 
man, great is thy faith ; be it unto 
thee even as thou wilt.”” And here, 
in the case before us, Jesus said 
unto him, * Receive thy sight, thy 
faith hath saved thee.” Awakened 
sinner, wouldst thou share the mer- 
cies come unto him, believing that 
thy God hath sent him into the 
world for thy redemption. Have 
confidence in his goodness, and the 
sufficiency of his power to save thee. 
If there were no other reason why 
faith should be required of thee, it 
were a sufficient and an awful one, 
which St. John hath given; “ He 
that believeth not God, hath made 
him a liar ; because he believeth not 
the record that God gave of his Son. 
And this is the record, that God 
hath given to useternal life, and this 
life is in his Son.” 

Brethren, the application of this 
interesting portion of Scripture is to 
yourselves. God has placed you, 
though blind and poor, in the way 
in which you may hear of his Son 
the Redeemer. When you hear the 
voices of the prophets, and the 
movements of the types, and the 
sacrifices are set before you, do you 
ask what it meaneth? “ Jesus of 
Nazareth passeth by.”—When the 
Church calleth you to joy in a 
Christmas, to keep a Lent, to so- 
lemnize a Good Friday, to observe 
“an Easter, to celebrate an Ascension, 
do you ask what it meaneth ? “ Je- 
sus of Nazareth passeth by.”—When 
the altar of God hath upon it its 
white covering, and there are placed 
thereon bread and wine, and the 
priests stand by it, in deepest humi- 
lity and highest adoration, do you 
ask what it meaneth? “Jesus of 
Nazareth passeth by.”—Are your 
dlesires to go to him for the salvation 
you need, restrained by your fears, 
or the opposition of the enemy, or 
the cavils of an evil world ¢ tise, 
he calleth you.—Are you guilty ? 
He calleth you to pardon.—Are you 
feeble > He calleth you to grace.— 
Are you afflicted? He calleth you 
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to consolation—Are you mortal ? 
He calleth you to eternal life. 
“ Come unto me,” saith he, “ al! 
ye that are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” Be not 
deterred, then, by the difficulties in 
the way. Lay aside the upper gar- 
ment of your ownsufficiency. [t may 
entangle you in going to Jesus. 
Think not of your claim to his help. 
Regard not your inability to com- 
pensate him for your cure. Have 
faith in his character. Have faith 
in his pity, and his power. His 
name is Saviour. Contemplate him 
by his name, and cry to him per- 
severingly, “ Jesus, thou Son of 
David, have mercy on me.” He 
standeth still when the poor calleth ; 
“ he also will hear their prayer, and 
will help them.” Amen. 





*.* The foregoing sermon is taken 
from Bishop Dehon’s discourses 
(vol. IL. number Ixxxvi.) We have 
copied it the more willingly, not 
only from the interest expressed by 
many of our readers in this lamented 
writer, and to compensate for the 
rapid notice and brevity of extract 
to which our limits confined us in 
the review of the second volume ot 
his work, but as containing an aflect- 
ing invitation to sinners to “ come 
to Jesus to be healed,’* and as 
exhibiting a pleasing illustration of 
the scriptural character of the Bi- 
shop’s sentiments, with little or no 
need for those occasional exceptions 
which have been mentioned as 
sometimes necessary in reading the 
pages of some of our most eminent 
divines. In transcribing the ser- 
mon, we have not thought our- 
selves at liberty to make any alter- 
ations or additions ; and we have only 
made one brief omission of a sen- 
tence which appeared to us not 
clearly intelligible, and which might 


* This isthe title of the sermon in the 
Aincrican edition, from which we have 
copied ; the running title is simply, 
“€ome to Jesus.” In the London 
edition, the title is altcred to * The 
Healing of the Blind.” 
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have been liable to misapprehension 
in a family sermon. 


— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 





Ir is deeply to be lamented, that 
the church of Christ should ever be 
divided by mere party names, or 
that its true members should on any 
occasion be more ready to shew 


their controversial badge, “ I am of 


Paul, and I of Apollos,” than the 
common uniform of their holy pro- 
fession—* and [ of Christ.” The 
terms “ orthodox” and “ evangeli- 
cal” seem at present to marshal 
the two leading divisions of opinion 
in our church. But are not the 
terms convertible? Can a man be 
an orthodox churchman without be- 
ing evangelical; or an evangelical 
churchman without being orthodox ? 
To bring the point to the test of 
experiment, I subjoin the following 
character of “ an evangelical mini- 
ster,” which was sent to a lady who 
had desired a definition of that term ; 
and I would humbly request to 
know what it contains that is con- 
trary to orthodoxy, or why any 
truly orthodox churchman should 
shrink from the unmerited reproach 
which the expression “ evangelical” 
is often intended to convey. Cc hange 
the word evangelical for orthodox, 
‘nm its proper sense, and the descrip- 
tion will be equally appropriate. 
VIGIL. 


The expression an evangelical mi- 
nister, when justly applied to a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England, 
means, or should mean, one who, be- 
lieving the doctrines contained in 
the sacred Scriptures, as expounded 
in the Liturgy and the Thirty-nine 
Articles—to the belief and mainte- 
nance of which he has pledged him- 
self at his ordination,—preaches in 
conformity with them ; enforcing 
the doctrines of the fall of man, and 
the corruption of human nature ; the 
incapacity of mankind, in their 
natural state, to discern spiritual 
things, or to do works acceptable to 
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God; and the necessity of a holy 
change of heart, as the pelo of 
a moral change in conduct. He 
maintains that salvation is wholly of 
God’s grace, through faith in Christ 
Jesus ; and not of man’s works or 
deservings. He shews the neces- 
sity of an atoning sacrifice to put 
away sin, and exhibits the office of 
the Holy Spirit in the renewal of 
the soul and the reformation of the 
character. He holds the necessity 
of good works, not as the precursors 
of faith, or the procuring cause of 
salvation, but as the necessary result 
and evidence of faith implanted and 
salvation bestowed. An evangeli- 
cal minister is himself the subject 
and the example of the truths he 
preaches. Religion is with him a 
matter, not of hearsay, but of per- 
‘sonal experience. Being “ moved 
by the Holy Spirit” to take upon 
him the sacred office, he adlepends 
on that Divine Agent for the success 
of his commission, and the recep- 
tion of the doctrines which he de- 
livers. He is described in Serip- 
ture as “a fellow-labourer together 
with God,” and his business is “to 
gather into the fold of Christ the 
wandering sheep of his flock eut of 
this naughty world.” He knows, 
that since the Fall, “the whole 
world lieth in wickedness,” in the 
sleep and death of sin, under the 
bondage of satan, and yet uncon- 
scious of their state ; and that “ the 
carnal mind is enmity to God, and 
opposed to all his gracious dispensa- 
tions ;” and, therefore, he willingly 
submits to be misunderstood and 
reproached, like his Divine Master, 
in his efforts to bring men to the 
knowledge of the truth, and to turn 
them from the power of satan unto 
God. He preaches the duties of 
the Christian as distinctly and mi- 
nutely as his privileges ; not shrink- 
ing from the constant declaration, 
that they who have believed should 
be zealous to maintain good works, 
and that Christ died expressly to 
purify to himself a people zealous of 
them. I will only add, that he 
practices what he preaches ; shat 
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“* he renounces the pomps and vani- 
ties of this wicked world, and all the 
sinful lusts of the flesh ; that he 
believes all the articles of the Chris- 


r 
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tian faith; and that he strives to 
keep God’s holy will and command- 
ments, and to walk in the same all 
the days of his life.” 


SSS 


fAiscellanecous. 


LETTERS WRITTEN DURING A JOUR- 
NEY THROUGH NORTH AMERICA. 


( Continued from last vol. p. 764.) 


Natchez, State of Mississippi. 

I now resume the afflicting subject 
on which I was addressing you. An 
extensive Slave-trade is carried on 
between these regions and those 
western parts of the States of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia, in which they find it more 
profitable to breed slaves for the 
market, than to raise the appropriate 
produce of the soil. I have already 
mentioned the numerous gangs which 
I continually fell in with in my route 
from the Atlantic to the Gulf of 
Mexico; and I have understood that 
from Maryland and Virginia alone, 
from 4000 to 5000 per annum are 
occasionally sent down to New Or- 
leans ; a place, the very name of 
which seems to strike terror into 
the slaves and free Negroes of the 
Middle States. I was asked by a 
very intelligent free Black servant 
at the house where I lodged in Phi- 
ladelphia, to tell him readly whether 
the free Negroes whom the Colo- 
nization Society were professing to 
send to Africa, were not actually 
sent to New Orleans ; as it was said, 
that as soon as the vessel was out 
of sight of land, she steered her 
course thither ; that he knew there 
were friends to the Negroes in the 
Society, who would not agree to 
deceive and sell them, but he thought 
they might be deceived themselves, 
and that nothing but this apprehen- 
sion had prevented him from offering 
to go to Africa, as he much liked 
the plan. 

Instances are not rare of Slaves 
destroying themselves, by cutting 


their throats, or other violent mea- 
sures, to avoid being sent to Georgia 
or New Orleans. Avni instance ison 
record of a poor Black woman, in 
the winter of 1815, torn from her 
husband, and destined for transporta- 
tion to Georgia, throwing herself at 
day-break from the third story of a 
tavern in Washington ; and slaves 
are marched in open day in mana- 
cles, on their melancholy journey 
southward, past the very walls oi 
the Capitol, where the Senate of this 
free Republic, conduct their deli- 
berations. Indeed, this trade be- 
tween the Middle and Southern 
States has given rise to the horrible 
practice of kidnapping free black 
men, and has introduced into the 
heart of a country’ pre-eminently 
proud of her free institutions, a sort 
of tegria, or man-stealing, which one 
had hoped was confined to the de- 
serts of Africa. It is stated by Mr. 
Torrey, an American physician, in 
a work which he has published, 
called “ American Slave Trade,” 
that under the existing laws, if a 
“Free Coloured man travels with- 
out passports certifying his right to 
his liberty, he is generally appre- 
hended, and _ frequently plunged 
(with his progeny) into slavery by 
the operation of the laws.” He ob- 
serves; “ The preceding facts clear- 
ly exemplify the safety with which 
the free-born (Black) inhabitants 
of the United States may be offered 
for sale, and sold, even in the me- 
tropolis of liberty, as oxen, even to 
those who are notified of the fact, 
and are perhaps convinced that they 
are free.” 

But why do I enter into these sad 
details? Isit toreproach America 
with a stain with which our own im: 
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maculate country is unsullied ? I have 
not so forgotten the nature of our 
own colonial bondage, nor the me- 
lancholy fact that Britons first in- 
troduced slavery on these western 
shores. 

Is it, then, to place her capital in 
humiliating contrast with the metro- 
polis of my native land? I can 
see no distinction ia principle be- 
tween selling a gang of Negroes 
in the city of Washington, and ex- 
ecuting in the city of London a bill 
of sale of a similar gang in our own 
West India islands. 

Is it then to stigmatize slave-holders 
in general, as lax in their moral prin- 
ciples, savage in their dispositions, 
and dead to every feeling of justice 
and humanity ? Nothing is farther 
from my intention than to insinuate 
an imputation so belied by facts. 
Among those who have the misfor- 
tune to be slave-holders, I can num- 
ber some of the mst enlightened 
and benevolent individuals it has 
ever been my lot to know. And 
were it otherwise, can J forget that 
General Washington was a Virginian 
slave-holder ? 

Why, then, do I enter into these 
sad details ? why but to disclose to 
you the innate deformity of slavery 
itself, the evils inherent in its very 
nature ; to exhibit to your view the 
dark aspect which it assumes, and 
the horrid atrocities which it gives 
birth to, even under a government 
pre-eminently free ; in the bosom 
of a young and enlightened people, 
and in the broad daylight and sun- 
shine of benign and liberal institu- 
tions. And is this a system which 
England and America, pre-eminent 
among the nations, can justify and 
uphold ? Is this a system which they 
are willing to perpetuate? Is this 
a system ‘which in our day and ge- 
neration, a day and generation of 
Bible Societies and Missionary So- 
cieties, we can be content to hand 
down to posterity without one note 
of reprobation, one evidence of con- 
trition, one step towards its ultimate, 
even though remote, extinction? Do 
we glory in having abolished our 
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Slave-trade, and shall we smile with 
complacency on slavery itself ? Shall 
we, the younger sons of our highly 
favoured island, glorious in arts and 
arms, resplendent with literature and 
science, but yet more resplendent 
with the flame of philanthropy, and 
most of all with the bright light of 
Christianitv,—shall we deem it sufh- 
cient to glow with admiration ot 
the labours of our illustrious com- 
patriots, instead of stretching for- 
ward to catch their mantle, imbibe 
their spirit, and humbly, but reso- 
lutely, tollow up their work ° 

If to reduce the Africanto slavery 
was a violation of his natural rights, 
to hold him in bondage one moment 
longer than is necessary to prepare 
him for freedom, is to perpetuate and 
participate in the injustice. And 
what though the sacrifice should be 
a costly one, and the task of eman- 
cipation perplexing and difficult ? no 
sacrifice is so costly as the sacrifice 
of justice and humanity ; no expec- 
tation more unfounded and puerile 
than that of returning without pain 
and effort from the dark and devi- 
ous fabyrinths of error. 

“ Facilis descensus Averni ; 
Sed revocare gradum superasque evadere 
ad auras, 

Hoc opus ; hic labor est 


a) 





But even if principle did not re- 
quire the sacrifice, an enlightened 
view of self-interest would suggest 
it. If the Gordian knot be not 
untied, it will be cut. “ 1 tremble 
for my country,” said the late Pre- 
sident, Mr. Jefferson; “ f tremble 
for my country, when I reflect that 
God is just.” 

And who that views with a dis- 
passionate eye the state of our West 
India colonies, and of the slave- 
holding states of America, can ima- 
gine that the present system of things 
there can be of very long duration. 
That emancipation is a most difli- 
cult and perplexing problem I rea- 
dily admit ; but that it is visionary 
and impracticable no one can main- 
tain who believes slavery to be at 
variance with the laws of our Crea- 
tor, and chedience to his laws the 
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‘duty of his creatures. And are there 
no instances on record to prove its 
practicability ? none in the cotem- 
poraneous history of the South Ame- 
rican provinces? none in the an- 
nals of the United States ? none in 
the gradual revolutions of society 


in Europe? none in the progress of 


liberty in Great Britain herself ? 
In the New England States, once 
polluted with slavery, not a trace 
now remains of that odious system ; 
and even so long since as the year 
1770, ina suit on the part of several 
Slaves in Massachusetts against 
their masters for their freedom, and 
for wages for past services, the Ne- 
groes obtained a verdict, which gave 
a death-blow to slavery there. In 
New-York and Pennsylvania, eman- 
eipation has been proceeding sys- 
tematically for years, and in three 
or four years the fixed period will 
arrive when it will be complete. In 
other parts of America, slavery ex- 
hibits itself in those intermediate 
and transitive states, which are at 
once a gradual approach to freedom, 
and an excellent preparation for it. 
In England, slavery, which once 
blackened her fair fields, “ was not 
ploughed up by revolution, or mown 
down by the scythe of legislative 
abolition, but was plucked up, stalk 
by stalk, by the progressive hand 
of privaté and voluntary enfran- 
chisement. Slavery ceased in Eng- 
land only because the last Slave at 
length cbtained his manumission, 
or died without achild. Why, then, 
should not the future extinction of 
slavery in the colonies be accom- 
plished by the same happy means 
which formerly put an end to it in 
England—namely, by a benign, 
though insensible, revolution in opi- 
nions and manners ; by the encou- 
ragement of particular manumis- 
sions, and the progressive meliora- 
tion of the condition of the Slaves, 
till it should slide ingensibly into 
freedom: Not that the planters 
should be required to manumit their 
Negroes, especially on a sudden, 
without compensation. It would be 
robbery, under the garb of mercy, 





to compel one class of individuals 
to atone for the injustice of a nation. 
But the planters may, and ought, 
to be required to adopt such plans 
for improving the social, moral, and 
intellectual condition of their slaves, 
as may, and will, facilitate their 
ultimate emancipation. That much 
remains to be done in this respect iz 
America, is evident from the facts 
I have detailed, from a cursory 
glance at the Code Noir, and trom 
the general neglect and discourage- 
ment (not, however, without many 
exceptions) of education and reli- 
gious instruction among the Negroes. 
That still more remains to be done 
in our own West-India islands, is 
evident from the non-increase, or 
scarcely perceptible increase, of the 
numbers of the Negroes, while in 
the country from which I am writ- 
ing, in a climate much less favour- 
able, and in occupations at least as 
deleterious, they multiply at the rate 
of three to five per cent. per annum, 
The annual returns now making 


_will shew the precise ratio. 


Last Sunday at the church (till 
lately there was no church here, ) two 
Methodist ministers from Ohio 
preached, having stopped here on 
their way down the river to New 
Orleans with produce. At the close 
of the service one of them rose, aad 
said, that they did not come there 
to interfere with the institutions of 
society, or to excite commotion or 
confusion, but that it was their wish 
to address the Black population in 
the evening, if the planters should 
make no objection ; that they knew 
it would not be generally agreeable 
to the planters, but they called upon 
them solemnly to consider the 
dreadful responsibility they would 
incur if they prevented their Negroes 
from hearing the message sent by 
our gra¢ious Creator to the whole 
family of the human race. A deep 
silence followed, no planter opposed, 
and, to the surprise of many pre- 
sent, the ministers were allowed to 
preach to the Slaves. 

1 lately saw in the newspapers a 
notice from the mayor of one of the 
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principal cities in the South, present- 
ing an extract from the law which 
prohibits the instruction of Slaves, 
expressing his regret to observe that 
this law had been infringed upon in 
several instances lately, by teaching 
the Slaves to read and write; and 
declaring his intention to inflict the 
penalty if the offence should be re- 
peated. And yet in the Northern 
States among the most astonishing 
objects which I saw were the schools 
in which some hundreds of free Black 
Africans were receiving the elements 
of a somewhat liberal education, 
and where they exhibited both in- 
dustry and intelligence. 

I am sure I shall not have wearied, 
however much I may have afflicted 
you, with the foregoing communica- 
tions ; but it is time I should now turn 
to other subjects. You ask me to 
inform you at what price a planter 
can afiord to sell his cotton. To 
this question it is difficult to reply 
without entering into many partic- 
ulars ; since, paradoxical as it may 
appear, the expenses of production 
depend in a great measure on the 
current value of cotton, and follow 
the more material fluctuations in 
its market price. ‘Thus, when cotton 
rises, the value of negroes advances in 
about the same proportion. Indian 
corn, their principal article of sub- 
sistence, follows, but at a little dis- 
tance, because it can be imported 
trom other states; and land at a 
still greater, because almost every 
planter possesses more than he 
actually cultivates. Corresponding 
efiects are produced by a fall of 
cotton in foreign markets. It is 
evident, therefore, that a planter 
may realize at very different prices 
of cotton the same interest in his 
capital, understanding by his capital 
the sum which his land and Negroes 
would command at the respective pe- 
riods, or which it would be necessary 
to invest in land and Negroes, in 
order to produce the same quantity 
of cotton. Alterations in the value 
of cotton, therefore, affect the value 
of his capital, but not the rate of 
interest, which he derives from it ; 
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and fifteen cents per Ib., when the 
value is reduced one halt, may af- 
ford him the average prices of stock 
in the country in which he resides, 
as certainly as thirty cents before 
the reduction. ‘The expense of 
clothing the Negroes is almost the 
only element in the cost of produe- 
tion of cotton, which does not tollow 
its fluctuations in value, and this is 
too insignificant to require notice. 
Could land and Negroes, theretore, 
in any particular country be ap- 
plied to no other purpose than 
the production of the’ subsistence 
of the labourer and of cotton, the 
planter might afford to sell his cot- 
ton, or, in other words, have an in- 
ducement to_cultivate it, at any price 
(three or four cents, for instance) at 
which his crop would leave a sur- 
plus after paying the expence of 
clothing his Negroes; a sale of his 
land and Negroes being on this sup- 
position impracticable, and his only 
choice lying between a small profit 
and none. This, however, is no 
where absolutely the case; and 
order, therefore, to judge of the 
probability of an increase or dimi- 
nution in the culture of cotton, it is 
of less consequence to inquire into 
the cost of production at any par- 
ticular time (which may be easily 
ascertained, the items which com- 
pose the cost of production being 
taken at their current rates) than 
to ascertain the lowest price at 
which cotton. would yield as large 
a return as other articles which 
night be substituted in its place. 
The price of other articles, there- 
fore enters essentially into the ques- 
tion, and any permanent rise or fal] 
in the price of these would have the 
same effect in increasing or dimi- 
nishing the growth of cotton, as a 
rise or fall in the price of cotton 
itself. For instance, if indigo at 
one dollar per lb. and cotton at fit- 
teen cents per Ib. afforded an equal 
remuneration to the planter, it might 
be a matter of indifierence to him 
which he should cultivate; but if 
indigo permanently advanced to two 
dollars, or cotton permanently fell 
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to ten cents per lb., the culture of 
indigo would be materially increased, 
and that of cotton proportionably 
diminished. Now to apply this to 
the actual situation of the United 
States—In South Carolina and 


Georgia. the principal articles of 


culture at present are rice, a little 
tobacco, Indian corn, and cotton. 
The tobacco and rice lands are not 


generally suitable for the culture of 


cotton, and it is not likely that any 
probable variation in their relative 
value would lead to any material 


alteration in the relative extent of 


theircuitivation. ‘The soil, however, 
most suitable for the culture of cot- 
ton, is very congenial to the growth 
of Indian corn. If therefore, we could 
conceive of a foreign demand for 
Indian corn so extensive as to sus- 
tain it permanently at a price which 
would leave a greater profit than the 
culture of cotton, the cultivation of the 
Jatter would no doubtdecline. This, 
however, cannot be anticipated, as 
the enormous quantity which would 
be raised would soon depress the 
price, and the foreign markets would 
ultimately be supplied by those 
states which possess as great, or 
greater advantages, for the cultiva- 
tion of Indian corn, and are less 
adapted forthe production of other 
staples. It does not, therefore, ap- 


pear probable (the cultivation of 


indigo having been abandoned, and 
that of hemp easily overdone), that 
there are articles of produce which 
in Georgia or Carolina could be 
substituted for cotton, even though 
that article should decline consider- 
ably. It is —e however, to 
transport the Negroes to other states ; 
and it is nesessary, therefore, to in- 
quire whether any culture in the 
neighbouring states would afford an 


inducement to migration in case of 


a material decline in the price of 
cotton. Sugar, and perhaps sugar 
only, does afford such an induce- 
ment; but its growth is limited by 
a certain latitude, and there is a 
regular supply of Slaves from Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina not pre- 
viously emploved in the cultivation 


of cotton, and more than equal to 
the annual demand for the culture 
of sugar. Some of the spare lands 
on the plantations is generally ap- 
plied to the growth of Indian corn, 
for the subsistence of the Slaves. 
Their subsistence on a cotton plan- 
tation may be regarded as costing 
the planter little or nothing, since 
his Negroes could plant one third 
more cotton than they can pick. 
The Indian corn, therefore, is ob- 
tained from land which would 
otherwise be unoccupied, and labour 
which would otherwise be unem- 
ployed. A very high price of cot- 
ton, indeed, will tempt the planter 
to buy his ‘Indian corn, and plant 
more cotton; but this requires a de- 
gree of cruelty, in overworking the 
Maves in the picking season, which 
many are unwilling to exercise, and 
most are ashamed to avow. Many 
of the small planters told me that 
they were always uncomfortable 
when cotton was high; as they put 
their families, as it were, on short 


allowance, and adopted a system o# 


saving and scrambling, for the in- 
conveniences of which their profits 
did not compensate. <A very low 
price of cotton might, on the other 

hand, lessen the stimulus to exertion 
and privation; but the planters are 
very generally in debt, and are there- 
fore compelled to activity in order to 
preserve their estates in their own 
hands. Those who wish an idle ag- 
ricultural life, remove to the cultiva- 
ted parts of the western country. 

It is one of the inconveniences 
to which slave-holders are exposed 
(especially where the range of the 
articles to which the climate is fa- 
vourable is limited) that they are 
constantly liable to a great extinc- 
tion of capital by a reduction in the 
foreign market of the value of the 
articles they produce. The cost oi 
production in that country, which 
can supply the articles at the cheap- 
est rate and in sufficient quantity, 
fixes the price to which all the others 
must conform. Now if that price 
be insufficient to remunerate the 
cultivator by free labour, he discon- 
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tinues the cultivation, and dismisses 
his labourers. ‘The cultivator by 
slave labour, on the contrary, being 
compelled still to maintain his 
Slaves, continues also to employ 
them ; but the value of the articles 
being reduced, the value of man, the 
machine which produces them, is 
depreciated nearly in the same pro- 
portion, and this depreciation may 
proceed so far, that the labour of a 
Slave is worth so little more than 
his maintenance as to afford no re- 
compence to his owner for care and 
superintendence. In the progress 
towards this state of things, manu- 
missions would multiply rapidly, for 
they would cost little; experiments 
would be made favourable to the 
freedom of the Negro; many Slaves 
would become free labourers, and 
slavery would verge towards its ter- 
mination. 

Does not this view of the subject 
throw a gleam of hope on the dark 
picture of slavery? If the free la- 
bour of the East can produce cot- 
ton, rice, and sugar as cheaply as 
has been stated, may it not under- 
nine, and gradually exterminate, the 
slave labour of the West? The in- 


digo of Carolina, long the staple of 


that state, has for many years been 
entirely superseded by the cheaper 
indigo of India. Upland cotton in 
Carolina and Georgia has fallen, in 
less than four years, from thirty to 
fifteen cents per lb. and principally 
hy competition, actual and prospec- 
tive, with the cotton of Surat and 
Bengal. Sugar is now resorted to 
wherever the planter has sufficient 
capital, and his estate is within the 
latitude favourable to its production ; 
but for this article legislative support 
has already been secured by protect- 
img duties. 

Nor is it from free labour only that 
the West-India and American plant- 
ers have much to fear. They have 
already most formidable competitors 
in those colonies into which the im- 
portation of Slaves is still admitted. 
But I will not pursue the subject. 
I will only add, that the great revo- 
lutions whish the nataral conrse of 
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events is silently eflecting in the 
West, are calculated to rivet the at- 
tention both of the planter and of the 
philanthropist, and to inspire each 
of them with feelings of the most 
intense interest, though not a little 
differing in their complexion. 

I must not forget to tell vou, long 
as my letter is, that this place derives 
its name from the Natchez, a cele- 
brated tribe of Indians extinguished 
some time since with circumstances 
of peculiar cruelty. ~ Dr. Robertson 
describes them as _ distinguished 
from all the other southern tribes 
by hereditary rank, and the worship 
of the sun. The Choctaws, of whom 
there are nearly 20,000 in this state, 
often pay us a visit. I have not 
mentioned, either, that in 
quence of the fever last year, more 
than half of the families seem to be 
in mourning; and instances have 
been mentioned to great 


conse- 


me ot 


generosity on the part of the plant- 
ers towards those whom the ravages 
of death have deprived of their na- 
tural protectors, and left orphans 


and destitute. 

We hope to set out in a few days 
on horseback, through the Indian 
country, to Richmond, in Virginia. 

(To be continued.) 


——<>——-. 


‘vthe Editor ofthe Christian Observer. 
Your pages have often been em- 
ployed in tracing the varieties in 
the quality of our national sermons. 
from the highest Supralapsarianism 
through all the stages of Calvinism. 
Baxterianism, and Arminianism, to 
the very limits of Pelagianism and 
semi-Popery. Would you be pleased 
to indulge a constant reader with an 
answer to a query which I venture 
to propose, respecting the quantity 
of these pulpit exercitations? By 
what process, at what periods, and 
for what purpose were our national 
sermons cut down from a length of, 
perhaps, an hour and a half, to one- 
sixth of that portion of time and 
space ? Did the innovation begin 
with the abolition of the hour-glasses 
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which used to be found in our pul- 
pits, and by which a divine, who 
had preached for an hour upon the 
sin of drunkenness, was enabled to 
indulge his wearied hearers with the 
pleasantry of “ giving them another 
glass r” Long sermons certainly 
used not to be confined exclusively 
to Calvinists or Puritans, for many 
very gentle and “ moderate” divines 
of former times will be found suffi- 
ciently prolix. I am inclined, for 
various reasons, to think, that the 
general introduction of written, for 
*« free,” sermons was one great cause 
of the curtailment ; for if the diffi- 
culty of compression, or the * love 
of hearing oneself talk,” might ope- 
rate a little in the one case, an 
aversion to the labour and study 
necessary for writing a long dis- 
course, might operate at least as 
powerfully in the other. In our own 
day, matters are generally managed 
by a sort of equitable compromise 
between the preacher and his con- 
vregatiou, so as to attain a golden 
mediocrity ; few respectable divines 
being now either so self-indulgent 
as greatly to defraud us as to quan- 
éity in our weekly portion of spiritual 
aliment, or so unconscious of the 
frailties of their hearers as to detain 
them beyond those reasonable limits 
which the circumstances of the case 
impose. The following anecdote, 
from Bishop .Newton’s auto-bio- 
graphical detail, may perhaps cast a 
ray of light on the subject of my 
query : it will at least shew what by 
many is considered as one ingredient 
in a * good” sermon. 

“When Dr. Newton waited upon 
the Archbishop at Kew, his grace 
informed him, that, among other 
things, the king [George I].] had 
said. that though he had ro reason 
to find fault with the length of Dr. 
Newton’s sermons, yet, as he would 
now preach oftener before him, he 
roust desire that he would be part 
cularly skort, especially on the great 
festivals ; for he was an old man, 


and, if the sermon was long, he was 
in danger of falling asleep and catch- 
and it would also fatigue 


ing cold : 
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him too much, especially on’ those 
days when he was afterwards to come 
down into the chapel to receive the 
sacrament. The doctor had before 
taken care in his sermons at court to 
come within the compass of twenty 
minutes; but after this, especially 
on the great festivals, he never ea- 
ceeded fifteen ; so that the king some- 
times said to the clerk of the closet, 
* A good short sermon.’ ” 

Our late revered monarch was 
more tolerant than his grandfather 
onthe subject of sermons ; at least 
[ never heard that goodness and 
shortness were with him inseparables 
in a pulpit discourse. With our long 
liturgy, and the addition, perhaps, 
of chaunting, singing, or occasional 
services, I certainly will not undertake 
to defend sermons of an hour long : 
nor am I sure that a congregation will 
in every instance listen with interest 
to a discourse even of three-fourths 
of that length ; but I would humbly 
ask, whether the scanty measure of 
fifteen or twenty minutes is at all 
worthy of the importance of the oc- 
casion, or sufficient to satisfy the 
necessities or wishes of a congrega- 
tion hungering for “ the bread ot 
lite.” If a sermon is really * good,” 
it will bear to be a little “ long ;” 
but bad and long together are sin- 
gularly unpleasing and unprofitabl: 
characteristics either in a sermon 0} 
any other composition ; and I there- 
fore hasten to avoid one of then 
if I cannot the other, by abruptly 
concluding this paper. 

QU-ERENS. 


--——<——— 


Tothe Editor of ihe Christian Observer: 


I TAKE up my pen in the hope that 
I may call your attention strongls 
and pointedly to a series of articles 
which have lately appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review, and of which th 
tendency is obviously to inflame the 
painful discussions which unhap- 
pily prevail within the pale of the 
Church of England, by pretending 
to advocate the cause of one or other 
of the parties concerned against the 
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rest. Permit me to add, as my 
reason for conveying my sentiments 
through the medium of the Christian 
Observer, that I know of no publi- 
cation so likely to counteract effec- 
tually the tendency of these incen- 
diary schemes, and to allay the 
irritation they are calculated to ex- 
cite, as one which has been uniformly 
distinguished by its Christian spirit 
of moderation. 

Whatever unfortunate differences 
of opinion may divide the followers 
of the same Divine Master, and the 
members of the same church, let us 
unite in opposing the uncalled-for 
interference of those who wish for 
our general destruction, and would 
gladly cheer us on to “ bite and 
devour each other,” with an inten- 
tion directly contrary to that which 
dictated the apostolic warning, and 
in the confident hope of the natural 
issue, “ that we may be consumed 
one of the other.” It is surely no 
less a folly and a scandal now than it 
was in the primitive ages for brother 
to goto law with brother, and “ that 
before unbelievers ;” for | presume 
such writers as these in question wi!l 
not very warmly maintain their title 
to orthodox Christianity. Let those 
whose cause seems for the moment 
favoured by such treacherous auxi- 
liaries reject the “ dona ferentes,” 
and utterly disclaim so dangerous 
an alliance. The consistent friends 
of Christian moderation can have 
no sympathy with writers who raise 
the cry of liberality, for the purpose 
of converting it into the war-whoop 
of party and personal railing, with 
the intolerant advocates of tolera- 
tion, or the dogmatical disputants 
for free inquiry. 

I am particularly anxious to see 
a proper stigma of reprobation at- 
tached to the attack on the present 
Bishop of London, in the last Num- 
ber of the journal in question. What- 
ever differences of opinion may exist 
on particular interests, or points of 
ecclesiastical polity and discipline 
(and surely in these wise and good 
men may differ, as we find was the 
case even in the primitive and apo- 
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stolic age,) I know that I only echo 
the general voice of every intelligent 
and well-disposed member of the 
community in asserting, that but 
one common sentiment of high re- 
spect for the personal and intellec- 
tual character of this learned and 
amiable prelate is entertained, as 
well by those who may be far from 
coinciding in all his opinions, as by 
his own immediate friends ; and that 
the former, no less than the latter, 
must have witnessed with extreme 
pain the attack upon him to which 
I allude. 

When, however, such aspersions 
are made, and in the apparent hope 
that they may be gratefully received 
by any members of our common 
church, neutrality might seem too 
much like assent. Let, then, all who 
are truly concerned for the interests, 
I will not say of the Church of Eng- 
land, but of Christianity, check this 
system in its commencement, by 
shewing that they will not lend 
themselves to become its dupes. The 
wisdom and simplicity of the Chris- 
tian character alike disclaim the 
dangerous and secular policy of in- 
trusting the shafts of religious con- 
troversy to the hands of sceptical or 
party writers, whose natural voca- 
tion is to seek not the interests of 
any, but the destruction of all. 

I would, however, indulge the 
hope, that some good may be per- 
mitted to arise from this meditated 
evil; and that all of us may feel 
duly humbled for the asperity with 
which our own internal discussions 
may too often have been conducted, 
when we witness the eager interest 
with which our common opponents 
enter the arena of our conflicts. 
May their intended policy teach us 
our true interest, which in this, as 
in all things else, coincides with our 
religious duties ! and above all, may 
the One Lord and Master of our 
spiritual Zion overrule all attempts 
at destruction from without, to the 
repairing of the breaches within, con- 
verting that into the consolidation of 
our strength which is designed to 
undermine it ! a 

5 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Leapuitis and Wanlockhead are 
considerable mining villages, situated 
about forty-six miles south-west from 
Edinburgh. Their distance from 
each other is scarcely an English 
mile. Leadhills is situated at the 
south-western extremity of Lanark- 
shire ; Wanlockhead at the north- 
east of Dumfrieshire. The popula- 
tion of Leadhills is from 1100 to 1200 
persons ; that of Wanlockhead 1000, 
including those workmen who live 
at a little distance from the village. 


The Earl of Hopeton is proprietor of 
the Duke of 


the mines of Leadhills ; 
Buccleugh and Queensberry, of those 
of Wanlockhead. A lease of seventy 
years is generally granted to a min- 


ing company, and every sixth bar of 


lead weighing eight stone is paid as 
rent. No less than 50,000. bars 
have been raised at Wanlockhead 
in one year ; but on an average for 
the last thirty years the quantity 
has seldom exceeded 20,000. ‘The 
mines at Leadhills are more con- 
siderable, and are managed by two 
companies; the Scotch and the 
Leadhill mining companies. The 
former has raised in some years 
30,000 bars ; but the latter com- 
pany has not been so successful. 
The mines were made free from 
all government taxes by King James 
the Sixth, on his tour through Scot- 
land. The mines of Wanlockhead 
were first discovered about 250 
years since by some adventurers 
from England and Wales, who were 
in search of gold; considerable 
quantities of which were found 
in the cavities of rocks and in the 
rivulets,; which descend in great 
numbers from the hills. Of 40,000 
guineas which were once coined at 
Edinburgh, the largest proportion of 
the gold came from these mines. 
This tract of country is the high- 
est in the south of Scotland, and 
nothing can be more bleak and bar- 
ren than its appearance ; nor would 
it ever, in all probability, have been 
enlivened by one human habitation, 
but for the leaden ore contained in 


its high and heathy mountains. ‘The 
northern side of Wanlock is termi- 
nated at each extremity by a moun- 
tain torrent ; and the deep casts made 
by the searchers for gold along the 
face of this ridge, reaching from 
Whitecleugh Burn in parallel lines 
to Limping Burn, give it the ap- 
pearance of an ancient Roman en- 
campment.—The miners belonging 
to this district of Scotland area sin- 
gularly moral and intelligent race of 
men; and as there are facts which 
prove them not to have been always 
so, they form additional evidence ot 
the good efiects resulting from a re- 
ligious education. As lately as the 
year 1741, the Sheriff of Dum- 
frieshire (the late John Goldie, Esq. 
of Craigmuire) went, escorted by a 
detachment of military, to quiet the 
turbulence of the miners ; and in 
1755, when Messrs. Ronald Craw- 
ford and Co., the new lessees of the 
Wanlockhead mines, took posses- 
sion, they were resisted by a lawless 
mob of women, and of men dressed 
in women’s clothes, who dismantled 
the pits of their rollers, and en- 
deavoured by every species of an- 
noyance to compel the new com- 
pany to give up their charge. In 
consequence of these proceedings, 
the Company procured from the 
Court of Session a sentence to re- 
move some of the old miners : they 
then introduced new and more trac- 
table ones in their places, built them 
houses, and began to conduct the 
mines upon an improved plan. A 
Mr. Mason, clerk and agent to the 
new company, purchased a share of 
15002. and entered into their liberal 
views. He was anxious that the 
men should never earn less than 
from twenty to twenty-four pounds 
a year, which at that time was fully 
equal to a tradesman’s wages. 

But the great moral change at 
present visible amongst the miners 
appears to have been effected by the 
introduction of a minister, a school- 
master, and a village library. It 
does not exactly appear w hether 
these measures originated with the 
proprietors or the company ; but 
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they were judiciously and liberally 
encouraged by both; and their effects 
I shall give nearly in the words of a 
gentleman, now a clergyman of the 
Established C hurch, a son of one of 
the miners. 

In 1741 alibrary was founded at 
Leadhills, and one at Wanlock in 
1756. The books purchased by 
ihe miners shew in general the 
purity of their taste ; for excepting 
those which have been given in pre- 
sents by the proprietors or compa- 
nies, and 130 volumes left tu the 
library of Wanlockhead by their 
late minister, Mr. Henderson, the 
books have been entirely chosen by 
themselves : indeed, they have a 
rule to this effect, that honorary 
members are not to interfere in the 
choice of books. The library at 
Leadhills contains at present about 
1200 volumes ; that of Wanlock- 
head 900. 

As the miners work only six in 
the twenty-four hours in the mines, 
and as the barrenness of the soil 
affords little scope for agricultural 
pursuits, they have of course abun- 
dance of time for reading: and I 
believe they generally employ it to 
good purpose ; for many of them can 
eonverse upon historical, scientific, 
and theological points so as to asto- 
nish a stranger ; and even on poli- 
tical questions, they express their 
opinions, with great acuteness and 
accuracy. In the present times this 
last may not by many persons be 
considered a very desirable direc- 
tion for the eagerness of the poor 
after knowledge totake: but I have 
been the more particular in copying 
this part of Mr. ’s statement, 
as it may perhaps help to shew that 
political knowledge does not neces- 
sarily imply political disaffection ; 





since, even in the worst years of 


Radicalism, the miners of Leadhills 
and Wanlockhead did not incur the 
slightest imputation of disloyalty. 
The newspapers are devoured as 
eagerly in these smithies as in any 
coffee-room in Britian. Every miner 
who chooses may read them in the 
smithy ; but no one is allowed to 
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carry them home. ‘The expense in- 
dividually is trifling ; not above 6d. 
or at most 1s. per annum. Each 
village has its own schoolmaster and 
minister ; and every miner can read, 
and most of them can write tolerably 
well. The emoluments of the school- 
master at Wanlockhead are a house 
and small garden, with 25/. a-year 
of salary allowed by the Duke of 
Buccleugh and the Mining Com- 
pany, besides what he receives from 
the scholars. Those who merely 
learn to read, pay Is. Od. per quar- 
ter ; those who both read and write, 
2s.3 and those who learn reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, 2s. 6d.; and 
Where Latin is added, the quarterly 
payment is 3s—The income of the 
schoolmaster at Leadhills is made 
up nearly in the same manner 
The number of scholars in each 
village is seldom less than 100. 
Every miner, without exception, 
seems anxious to have his children 
educated ; and they are in general 
sent to school at five years of age, 
and kept there till fit foremployment 
at the mines or elsewhere. ‘There 
is likewise a sewing-school in each 
village, where the girls are taught 
the common brayches of needle- 
work. 

The clergyman of Wanlockhead 
receives a house and fuel from the 
Mining Company, 304 from the 
Duke of Buccleugh, and 4s. from 
every workman annually ; which at 
present amounts to about YOU a-year. 
‘The minister of Leadhills is paid 
by the Earl of Hopeton and the 
Mining Companies. ‘There are few 
dissenters trom the Established 
Church of Scotland in either village ; 
of course the clergymen belong to 
the Established Church, though they 
have neither a voice in the Pres- 
bytery where they reside, nor in the 
General Assembly of the church, til! 
they happen to be presented to « 
par ‘ishchurch. Each village hasalse 
its own surgeon, who receives a house 
and salary from the Proprietors and 
Mining Company, besides the gains 
of his practice. 


It will thus be seen that these 
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miners possess many advantages, but 
especially the inestimable one of an 
early religious education. From 
this source arises their future ex- 
emplary conduct, which strongly 
appears in whatever situation they 
may happen to be placed. It is a 
question among politicians, whether 
or not the poorer classes of society 
should be educated : but whoever 
will take the trouble candidly to 
inquire into the effects of education 
in Scotland in general, and among 
these miners in particular, cannot 
but become an advocate for the 
diffusion of learning. ‘The opinion 
that ignorance is most easily govern- 
ed would be disproved, were it only 
by contrasting Scotland and Ireland 
with each other. 

Many of the sons of the miners, 
from their early education, acquire 
a desire for more honourable pro- 
fessions, and by their own industry 
and application raise themselves to 
eminence. Many are surgeons in 
the army and navy. I can particu- 
larize two—Messrs. Snipe and Dal- 
zell—who rose to the rank of first 
surgeon in the squadron or fleet to 
which they severally belonged ; and 
in the same profession many are 
settled at home. In the clerical 
profession, likewise, there are a con- 
siderable number ; some actually 
placed as ministers, and others or- 
dained preachers. Many are wri- 
ters, merchants, or clerks, and se- 
veral are mechanics of eminence: 
{ may name one in particular, who 
is the inventor of the steam-boats on 
the canal from Glasgow to Falkirk, 
Allan Ramsay, the Scottish poet, 
was, when a boy, it is generally be- 
lieved, a washer of lead ore at Lead- 
hills ; it is certain that his father 
was a workman there ; and I have 
often seen the house, or rather hut, 
where the poet was born. 

But the blessed effects of an early 
good education are no less visible 
upon the miners in their own spheres 
at home, than upon those of their sons 
who have been by its means prompted 
to aspire to some of the higher pro- 
fessions : indeed, were the conduct 


and character of the miners them- 
selves indifferent, they would soon 
cease to be so anxious as they now 
are for the advancement of their chil- 
dren in every thing that is praise- 
worthy ; and did they not feel the 
benefits of a good education them- 
selves, they would not be so desirous 
to bestow it upon their children. 
They are not merely an intelligent, 
but in every respect an exemplary, 
race of persons, surpassing every 
other labouring class in Scotland in 
the correctness of their conduct, as 
well as in the cultivation of their 
minds. ‘They are remarkable for 
honesty and industry. Intoxication 
is a vice scarcely known among 
them ; even individual instances of 
it occurring rarely, not perhaps 
oftener than once or twice in the 
year, upon some particular occasion : 
such as when they enter upon a new 
bargain, when there is a general set- 
tlement, which occurs generally only 
once, sometimes twice, in the year : 
but even on these occasions intoxi- 
cation is confined to a few indivi- 
duals, the generality of the men 
keeping strictly within the bounds 
of moderation. Indeed, there cannot 
be a stronger proof of the sobriety 
of the people, than the small num- 
ber of inns or shops where strong 
liquors or spirits are sold. There 
are only two houses of this descrip- 
tion at Leadhills, and one at Wan- 
lockhead ; and the innkeepers in all 
three of them are themselves miners, 
a clear evidence that the profits 
arising from the sale of spirituous 
liquors are insufficient to enable 
them to support their families. J 
shall add another fact, which per- 
haps even more decidedly proves 
both their sobriety and their fore- 
sig!.t and provident habits. ‘The 
late Duke of Queensberry having 
occasion to pass through Wanlock- 
head about twenty years since, gave 
the miners five pounds, that they 
might “ drink his health ;” but, in- 
stead of doing so, they considered 
that they should equally testify their 
respect and gratitude to his Grace, 
and act far more wisely for themselves 
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at the same time, by making this 
five pounds the commencement of 
a charitable fund for the relief of 
miners when sick, or rendered unfit 
for working by age, as also for the 
benefit of their widows. The sum 
was accordingly thus appropriated, 
and the principal of the fund now 
amounts to 700/. 

Honesty is another excellent trait 
in their character. Theft isa crime 
almost unknown in either of the vil- 
lages ; nor have I ever heard of any 
one of the miners themselves, or any 
individuals among their families, 
who was ever accused of it. No per- 
son belonging either to Wanlockhead 
or Leadhills has for many years been 
tried before a court of justice. Ido 
not indeed say that the inhabitants 
ofthese villages are altogether free 
from vices; but I know of no one 
particular or glaring vice to which 
they are addicted. 

Industry may be mentioned as 
another striking feature in their cha- 
racter. The soil is peculiarly ste- 
rile, and the heath not unfrequently 
approaches the very doors of their 
houses, or rather huts ; for, with the 
exception of the overseer’s house, 
they consist of only one _ floor, 
thatched with heath or straw. © It-is, 
however, but fair to mention, that 
though they have a mean outside 
appearance, they are, generally 
speaking, kept clean and comforta- 
ble in the inside. Situated as they 
are, the obstacles which present 
themselves to any thing like a regu- 
lar system of cultivation are insur- 
mountable ; but still the inhabit- 
ants, by their industrious applica- 
tion of the pick, spade, and wheel., 
barrow (for there is not a horse in 
either village, except those employ- 
ed about the mines, and those be- 
longing to one of the overseers and 
one of the surgeons,) have brought 
as much land into a state of toler- 
able cultivation, as enables seve- 
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ral of them to keep two cows 
summer and winter; and many 
others, by the same means, are en- 
abled to keep one cow. Most ot 
those who keep two cows are under 
the necessity of buying fodder for 
them during the winter. When at 
Leadhills in October last, another 
gentleman and myself computed the 
value of the year’s crop of hay pre- 
served by the miners in small stacks, 
at nearly twelve hundred pounds 
sterling. I may mention besides, that 
every family keeps in a state of cul- 
tivation a small spot as a garden, or, 
as it ismore commonly called, a kail- 
yard, in which potatoes, cabbages, 
and other vegetables are cultivated. 
I have seen the wives and children 
assiduously gathering manure tor 
the kail-grounds upon the public 
roads. Both the men and women 
employ themselves much in knitting 
stockings. ‘The women also spin a 
considerable quantity of woollen- 
yarn and flaxen thread, and get 
the worsted of their own spinning 
woven into blankets, and coarse 


cloth for wearing-apparel, and the, 


thread into webs of coarse linen. 

I might proceed to mention, what 
is the fact, that they are humane, 
charitable, and benevolent; that 
they live together in peace and 
amity, as children of the same fa- 
mily ; that I never knew nor even 
heard of an itinerant beggar belong- 
ing to either village ; with many oth- 
er pleasing facts ; but the preceding 
remarks are, I hope, sufficient to 
shew that they are an intelligent and 
exemplary race; that the striking 
improvement in their character has, 
by the blessing of God been effected 
by means completely within thre 
reach of all; and that the applica- 
tion ofthe same means may always 
be reasonably expected to produce 


the same eflerts, 
J. 
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Christian Researches in the Medi- 
terrancan, from 1815 to 1820, in 
furtherance of the Objects of the 
Church Missionary Society. By 
the Rev. Witi1amM Jowert, M.A. 
one of the Representatives of the 
Society, and late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge: with 
an Appendix, containing the 
Journal of the Rev. James Con- 
nor, chiefly in Syria and Pal- 
estine. London: Seeley, and 
Hatchard. 1822. pp. 454. 


We should feel it our duty to a- 
pglogise to our readers for not having 
before noticed this work, had not ma- 
ny of Mr. Jowett’s most interesting 
communications already appeared in 
our pages during the last four years, 
independently of several papers from 
Professor Lee and others, on the 
various subjects connected with his 
important discoveiies and sugges- 
tions. With Mr. Jowett’s name our 
readers must have long been fami- 
liar. His connexion with the sphere 
of labour in which he has now for 
a considerable period been engaged, 
appears to have originated in the sug- 
gestions of an individual with whose 
name is associated every thing that 
is grateful toa Christian mind—the 
Rev. Dr. Claudius Buchanan. Mr. 
Jowett had the benefit of much of 
that imdividual’s highly desirable 
counsel previously to his undertak- 
ing ; and perhaps there was no one 
to whom he could have directed his 
attention with better effect for a 
model in those Christian Researches, 
en the issues of which are staked 
such large interests. 

The island of Malta was selected 
by the Church Missionary Society 
as the most suitable place of re- 
sidence for their literary representa- 
tive ; as it commands all the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and from 
them an easy access to all the sur- 
rounding countries, the religious 
and moral state of which possesses 


peculiar claims on the consideration 
of Christians. Mr. Jowett’s station 
was not, therefore, to be considered 
so much one of actual missionary 
labour, as of investigation and re- 
search ; he went to feel the way for 


others, to explore the condition of 


the people, to examine the difficul- 
ties of the work, and to determine 
upon those measures which, unde: 
the sanction and blessing of the 
Lord of the harvest, might prove 
most efficient to scatter over those 
spiritual deserts the seeds of Divine 
light and blessing. In 1820 Mr. 
Jowett returned to this country for 
the restoration of his health, having 
been absent for the space of five 
years. The largest portion of this 
period he had spent at Malta; but 
a considerable time had been pass- 
ed in Corfu,and twice he had visited 
Egypt and various parts of Greece. 
This volume is the result of his re- 
searches ; and, although much of 
his intelligence has been already an- 
ticipated by us,* there are yet many 
statements of more than common 
interest, to which we are desirous of 
calling the attention of our readers. 
The miscellaneous character of the 
work did not very easily allow ot 
distributing it into very distinc! 
parts; but Mr. Jowett has been 
careful so to arrange his materials, 
as that they shall be understood 
and remembered with as much rea- 
diness, as their nature and the quan- 
tity of them would admit. There 
are three general divisions to his work, 


* In our volume for 1819, we gave au 
account of the author’s first voyage to 
Alexandria ; his interview with Mr. Salt, 
the British consul, then in Nubia; and 
his providential connexion with that ex 
traordinary and useful individual Pearce. 
and in subsequent volumes, more of his 
connnunication from Cairo, in relation 
to the general state of Egypt and of Ab- 
yssinia. See our volume for 1618, pp. 
63, 620; 1819, pp. 688, 864; 1820 p- 
484; 1821, pp. 57, 499, §33. 
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in which he considers successively 
the state of the Christians, the Jews, 
and the Mohammedans. Under 
the first he speaks of the Latins, 
the Greeks, the Coptic, and other 
Christians in Egypt, and the Abys- 
sinians. ‘There are two other sec- 
tions, in which he states what he 
conceives would be among the most 
useful measures for extending the 
influence of Christianity among the 
various bodies of them connected 
with the Mediterranean, and con- 
cludes with various remarks on the 
state of languages, opinions, and 
creeds, adding some valuable sug- 
gestions respecting new stations for 
missionary labourers,and the requisite 
qualifications of such as should com- 
pose the sacred “army of occupation.” 

Of the Latin Church less is said 
than of the others; for, however in- 
teresting it might have been to have 
exhibited a series of facts illustrative 
of the opinions and customs preva- 
lent in Roman Catholic countries, 
the line of the author’s research was 
principally in the Levant: and, in- 
deed, the connexion of this country 
in early times with the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church has rendered a fuller 
account the less necessary. Having, 
however, alluded to the subject, he 
shortly refers to the peculiar feature 
in the practice of this church, that 
of withholding the Scriptures gene- 
rally from its members. He seems 
to think, that in many parts of Chris- 
tian Europe, where the Romish faith 
predominates, the Scriptures in some 
degree begin to be more freely cir- 
culated. The facilities for their 
diffusion differ indeed greatly in 
different districts; it is in Italy 
and Austria that the chief efforts 
have been made to close this source 
of Divine knowledge to the great 
body of the people. But we agree 
with Mr. Jowett, that the distribution 
of the Scriptures is the measure by 
which we may most confidently hope 
to obviate the evils existing in the 
Latin and other churches. 


“It seems deeply and universally to 
be felt, that it is not merely by conflict 
with error that we must expe¢t to pro~ 


mote the cause of truth. Controversy 
has inflicted many wounds onthe chureh 
of Christ, but it has healed tew. It ha: 
long been a matter of ardent desire, that 
in the place of crimination, defence, and 
recrimination, which have so long been 
the instruments most frequently used by 
Christian combatants, the etlorts of good 
men should be more strenuously and ex- 
clusively devoted to the direet: work ot 
diffusing sacred knowledge. The publi: 

mind appears to have been led, in the 
course ofthe later years, toa strong con 

viction that this will best be effected by 
the circulation of the holy Spriptures 
in all lands ; an object which possesses 
this advantave, that of all others it is best 
adapted to unite Christians in cordial 
co-operation.” p. 11. 

We now accompany our author to 
the consideration of the Greek 
Church. 

If that body of Christians known 
by the denomination of the Orthodo 
Greek Oriental Church has been pre- 
served from many of the corruptions 
of the Church of Rome, we agree with: 
Mr. Jowett in attributing the circum- 
stance to the fact, that in the forme: 
church fewer additions have been 
made than in the latter, from the de- 
crees of synods and councils, to the 
holy Scriptures, in forming their stan- 
dard of faith and discipline, Only the 
first seven general councils are adop- 
ted by the Greek Church for this 
purpose. 

In his visit to Smyrna, Mr. Jow- 
ett gave the Bishop of that church a 
copy of our Prayer-book in ancient 
Greek. It is worth remarking, that 
though the translation of that work 
was made for the express purpose of 
giving the Oriental Christians a 
knowledge of our faith and worship, 
yet the Thirty-nine Articles have 
been omitted. They were, however, 
so generally omitted in our vernacu- 
lar Prayer-books, that the circum- 
stance is easily explained Thanks 
chiefly to the Prayer-book and Hom- 
ily Society this defect is now very 
generally supplied in the editions 
from all the authorised presses. Mr. 
Jowett’s gift led to a long and 
very friendly conversation with the 
Bishop. The favourite topic of dis- 
cussion between the Eastern and 
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Western Churches—namely,the pro- 
eession of the Holy Spirit—was of 
course not forgotten ; and although 
Mr. Jowett adverted to the mode- 
rate view taken of this subject by 
our clergy, as exemplified inthe ex- 
position of Bishop Burnet, yet the 
bishop strenuously dwelt cn the point 
as an irreconcilable ground of differ- 
ence. He seems, however, to have 

been much delighted with Mr. Jow- 
ett’s reports of the state of the socie- 
ties for circulating the Scriptures ; 
and his own acquaintance with the 
Divine word was extensive. He 
quoted it frequently and fluently. 


“ Looking,” says Mr. Jowett, “on the 
simple scenery around, I observed, that 
it might remind those who belonged to 
the sacred profession of the humble ori- 
gin of the first ministers of Christ. He 
unmediately took up the idea, and quo- 
ted at full length that passage in St. 
Mark 1. 16—18, laying great emphasis 
on the beautiful expression, ‘Come ye 
after me, and I will make you become 
fishers of men.’ ” p. 18. 


Respecting a particular point in 
the discipline of the Greek Church, 
an erroneous notion, it seems, had 
been very widely entertained, and 
had received considerable counte- 
nance from the late remarkable mar- 
tyrdom of the apostate Athanaisius, 
who having become a Turk, and 
being unable to endure the re- 
proaches of his conscience, resolved 
to sacrifice his life as a proof of his 
repentance for his crime. The 
Bishop of Smyrna, however, told 
Mr. Jowett, that the Greek Church 
did not refuse to receive back an 
apostate into her bosom, but, only 
exacted a lengthened penance. A 
sufficient confirmation of this is, that 
there is an office in the Greek Ri- 
tual for apostates. The temptations 
to apostacy are certainly very great, 
and instances of it frequent, under 
the Mohammedan rule ; and a _ pe- 
culiar degree of rigour seems, there- 
tore, to be called for in treating the 
case of apostates. 

Shortly after Mr. Jowett went to 
reside in the Mediterranean, being 
consulted by a member of the Eng- 
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lish Church then in Greece on the 
subject of confession, he delivered 
to him his sentiments respecting it 
in a communication which conveys 
a very just and scriptural view of 
the subject ; a subject once warmly 
agitated, and still of some practical 
importance. We leave our readers 
to peruse it at their convenience, and 
shall proceed to an extract respect- 
ing the devotions of the Greek Church 
to the saints. 


“Tn public worship the Greeks do not 
admit the use of images into thei 
churches, but they make up the defi- 
ciency with a multitude of pictures, ou 
pannels of wood, all round the church ; 
and to these ‘likenesses,’ no less than 
the Latins to their ‘graven images,’ they 
pay almost profound respect, bowing, 
touching them, kissing them, and 
crossing themselves before them. The 
fervour of their devotion to the saints is 
not less remarkable. If a man isill, or 
meets with any misfortune, he makes a 
vow to some saint, that if he will recov- 
er him, he will make hiin an offering of 
a lamp of oil. ‘What,’ I have often 
asked, ‘can the saints do for you? Had 
you not better pray to God?’ The an- 
swer has always been, ‘ But if we pray 
to the saints, the saints will speak to 
God for us.’ [ have quoted to them that 
striking passage of St. Paul, which one 
might have imagined should have fo: 
ever precluded this abuse: ‘There is 
one Mediator between God and man, 
the man Christ Jesus,’ and asked where 
in Scripture we are taught to pray to 
saints. They have replied, ‘ In the 
Psalms.’ Some of the passages which 
they allege as illustrative of this subject, 
are as follow. . 

“In Psalm iv. 3, the Greek of the Sep- 
tuagint will bear translating thus: ‘Bui 
know this, that the Lord hath rendered 
marvellous his holy One,’ which our 
translation thus renders, * Know that 
the Lord hath set apart him that is god- 
ly for himself’ Their next passage is 
Psalm xvi. 3, which may bear render- 
ing, ‘ God hath made his saints which 
are in the earth marvellous.’ But the 
passage considered to be the strongest, 
isthat in the 68th Psalm. O2upasic ¢ Ow 
ty Teds Apscscavtod in our Bible, ‘O God, 
thou art terrible out of thy holy places; 
but they would render it, ‘Marvellous is 
God in (or by) his saints.’ Wherever 
the word @avue or any of its derivatives, 
occurs, they have learnt to interpret i! 
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ef miracles: thus to them the last pas- 
sage plainly carries the sense, ‘God has 
worked miracles by his saints.’ Scep- 
ticism on this point is viewed by many 
of the more ignorant as equivolent to a 
disbelief of Christianity. I have there- 
fore, in conversing with them, always 
adinitted all that I safely could, quoting 





especially scriptural examples; and add- 
ing, ‘whe can doubt but that God has 
often worked miracles by his saints?’ But 
this does not prove that such an one or 
such another had been thus honoured. 
Least of all does it prove that we are right 
im praying to the saints, which is not 
commanded in any of these passages 
quoted from the Psalms.” p, 32. 

Mr. Jowett thus describes the 
worship : 

“The Greeks have three services in 
the day; one at about four o’clock in 
the morning, called Og5ge; the se- 
cond, a liturgy, and which is the princi- 
pal service, takes place about six or 
seven o’clock, differently in different 
elurches; and thirdly, vespers. Every 
week the priests are obliged to repeat 
the whole Book of Psalms through. 
By ‘repeating’ is meant just so much 
as to move the lips. Often, on enter- 
ing an open church, I have seen a priest 
sitting by himself performing this si- 
lent duty. The Psalter, as they print 
it, is divided into sixty-three parts, at 
the end of which they repeat the Dox- 
ology. ‘The common way of speaking 
is, that the priest recites nine doxologies 
a-day. Besides this, there is a large 
number of hallelujahs and kyrie-elee- 
sons to repeat. The priests are requi- 
red to repeat at least three times a day 
Kugiteacnoov ; forty times: they count 
by beads three times forty. Surely 
these are vain repetitions ; and were a 
man to multiply them a tliousand fold, 
they would be still more vain, but he 
would be regarded as a very holy 
man.” p. 34. 


Of the Greek clergy Mr. Jowett 
states, that in those parts which 
he visited, they have not appeared 
much in company. In parties of plea- 
sure they would be considered out of 
their place, and to appear at balls, 
or at the theatre would be a public 
scandal. Their dress is in fact a 
hindrance to their mixing indiscri- 
minately in society ; they are never 
seen but in a clerical costume, and 
always wear their beards. 

Mr. Jowett has judiciously pre- 
Curist. Oxserv. No. 253. 
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faced his observations on the state 
of Christianity in Egypt, by an ab- 
stract of the history of the Coptic 
Church, and of the painful pre-emi- 
nence which it attained by an union 
of interest with the Mohammedan 
power in the seventh century, for 
the purpose of expelling the Greeks, 
who had acquired great influence in 
all civil nfatters. ‘The consequences 
of this measure have, as might be 
expected, been grievously felt to the 
present time. ‘The historical sketch 
we speak of has been chiefly colleet- 
ed from Renaudot’s history of the 
Patriarch’s of Alexandria: and it 
amply justifies the application to the 
Coptic Church of a passage from 
the Psalms, which occurs in their in- 
auguration service: * Have mereyv 
upon us, O Lord, for we are brought 
very low:” Of our author’s visit to 
the three principal Christian estab- 
lishments in Alexandria, the Coptic, 
the Latin, and the Greek, our former 
volumes have furnished an account. 
There is much in the description to 
pain the minds of those who are 
treed from the errors under which 
those people yet labour. Their out- 
ward condition also is one of no little 
uneasiness. ‘The Bashaw is not by 
any means considered as a sangui- 
nary ruler, yet, at the period of Mr. 
Jowett’s visit, eleven men were be- 
headed by his order. The preva- 
lence of eastern notions, in respect 
to the relations of life, is also much 
to be deplored. The influence of 
the Scriptures would modify or de- 
stroy these painful circumstances. 


“My Copt,” says Mr. Jowett, “com- 
ing to read with me, found me writing. 
‘I am writing a letter to my wife,’ I 
said. ‘This I spoke in Arabic, and ask- 
ed if my Arabic was good: he gently 
inclined his head on one side and cor- 
rected the last word: ‘I am writing to 
my house.’ I asked if this correction 
was not grounded on the practice of de- 
pressing the women in every way: he 
owned it might be. An Englishman 
does not feel or speak thus: neither 
does Solomon thus speak. He does not 
merge the wtfe in the house ; he makes 
the house and even the husband illus 
trious on her account. pp. 104, 105. 
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At Cairo, there is a vent for that 
curse of Africa, the Slave Trade. In 
one miserable dungeon, Mr. Jowett 
states, that among several young 
slaves was achild of about six years 
old covered with an eruption con- 
tracted in its journey across the De- 
sert. In another similar place were 
several men lying on the bare 
ground, or crouching around the 
embers of a small fire in the centre 
of the room. “ But our feelings,” 
he adds, “* were most wounded with 
the sight ofa little boy who was lying 
on his back with his knees up, and 
close to the fire, apparently not likely 
to live; and with this sight, the re- 
flection, that if he died, there would 
be none to mourn over him, but his 
master would only consider him as 
so much lost property.” In the up- 
per part of the khan were female 
Slaves. We extract the account of 
them, painful as it is, in order to ex- 
pose as fully as we can the miseries 
of this wretched traffic. 


“In one of the rooms there were 
about ten girls from Darfur. Immedi- 
ately on seeing us, they set upa loud 
laugh, which they are taught to do in 
order to seem happy and induce people 
to buy them ; and one among them who 
appeared dejected, received a blow from 
the brutal man who had charge of 
them ; they soon became so noisy and 
rude, that we left them. On the Nile, 
some time after this, a large boat passed 
us, with a company of similar females. 
Two strong and savage looking men 
navigated the boat which was carrying 
about fifteen slave girls: their h iv had 
the Barabra plait, and was stiffened 
with pitch and grease: they grinned 
with their white teeth, and laughed as 
we passed them—partly, as it should 
seem, from idle and ignorant mirth, 
which in their young hearts even slave- 
ry had not subdued, but chiefly in sub- 
mission to the lessons forced upon them. 
7 «¢ boat had brought them from Girge, 
and was going to Cairo: they had oo 
bably come from Darfur.” pp. 122, 123. 


The Abyssinian Slaves are con- 
sidered a much superior race to the 
Darfur. The price they fetch 
double ; yet even these, though taken 
more care of by their owners, and 
purchased betore they are brought 
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into the market, are exposed neces- 
sarily to severe hardships, since they 
are eight times transferred by sale 
to different masters before they reach 
Massowah, where they are embarked 
for Suez. 

*“ How hopeless appears the lot of 
these slaves! They pass through life 
without any Christian light, without ed- 
ucation, without enjoying any of the 
the most valuable rights of society. 
They are indeed permitted to exist, aint 
are fed: but their life is little more than 
animal. Even the tender domestic af- 
fections, whereby man is distinguished 
from the brute, which so soon forgets 
its young, are extinguished by the early 
separation of parents and children, 
brothers and sisters; and the horror, al- 
most hopeless, of this state of society is, 
that usage and law have rendered it as 
familiar and creditable in Africa as the 
sale of corn or manufactures would be ! 
What but Christian faith can realize o 
time when the natives of these coun- 
tries shall be able, in the language of 
the Psalmist, to compare their sons te 
plants grown up in their youth, and 
their daughters to corner-stones,polished 
after the similitude of a palace.” p. 125. 

It will be perceived that Mr. 
Jowett’s applications of Scripture 
are sometimes a little quaint and fa 
fetched. 

Our author has devoted a number 
of pages to what he has properly 
termed scriptural illustrations ; leav- 
ing, however, some. of the best, if 
not the greater number of passages 
of this kind uncollected with the rest, 
and scattered in various other parts 
of the work. These illustrations are 
many of them very interesting; yet 
not a few partake of the fault which 
we have just noticed as belonging to 
his applications of Scripture. We 
quote only a few at present, as we 
hope to extract some others in ano- 
ther department of our work, in 
some future Number. 


“ A person landing at the water-side 
at Smyrna, in the evening, is accosted by 
the furious barking of a multitude ot 
dogs: they are very numerous in the 


street, unowned and unfed. In Con- 
stantinople, it is said they are fed by « 
public officer appointed for the purpose. 

These dogs are so feeble from poor living. 
that they “whine at the slightest touch. 
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In the long Greek fasts, when there are 
no offals left by the butchers in the 
streets, multitudes of them perish. In 
the day they seem very torpid from the 
heat, and as if they had not spirit to 
join in the bustle of mankind ; but at 
night they are ready with their clamour 
at every little stir. ‘They are consider- 
ed useful, as keeping the streets some- 
what less offensive than they would 
otherwise be. They remind one ot 
Psalm ‘lix. 14, 15: * And in the eve- 
ning they will return, grin like a dog, 
and go about the city : they will run 
here and there for meat, and grudge it 
they be not satisfied.’ ” pp. 56, 97. 


Another passage is introduced, as 
illustrative of the expression in 
Psalm cxxiil. 2 :— 


“When the bishop wanted his ser- 
vants he clapped with his hands ; when 
his deacons in their clerical dress, made 
their appearance, and attended on him 
with the most profound subjection. 
Behold, as the eyes of servants look un- 
to the hand of their masters, and as the 
eyes of a maiden unto the hand of her 
snistress.”  p. D4. 


There is an interesting account o 


the Greek funerals, at the close of 
which Mr. Jowett remarks, 


“The body was lowered into the 
grave. I did not observe that they 
sprinkled earth upon it, as we do ; but 
instead of this, a priest concluded the 
ceremony by pouring a glass of water 
on the head of the corpse. I did not 
learn what this meant; but it brought 
to my mind that touching passage in 2 
Samuel, xiv. 14, “ For we must needs 
die, and are as water spilt on the ground, 
which cannot be gathered up again.” 
p. 40. 


In his journal of his voyage onthe 
Nile, Mr. Jowett says, 


“ Extensive fields of ripe melons and 
cucumbers then adorned the sides of the 
river: they grew in such abundance 
that the sailors freely helped themselves. 
Some guard, however, is placed upon 
them. Occasionally, but at long and 
desolate intervals, we may observe a lit- 
tle hut, made of reeds, just capable of 
containing one man; being, in fact, 
lite more than a fence against the 
north wind. In these I have observed 
sometimes a poor old may, perhaps 
lame, protecting the property. It ex- 
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actly illustrates Isaiah, i. 8, ‘ And the 
daughter of Zion is left......as a lodge in 
a garden of cucumbers.’- The abund- 
ance of these vegetables brings to mind 
the murmurs of the Israelites, ‘ We re- 
member the cucumbers and the melons 
eebut now our soul is dried away.’ 
(Numb. xi. 5,6.”) _ p. 


At Thebes, in 
March, he writes, 


»~ 
de 


the month of 


“ The barley harvest was getting ir 
This may explain Jeremiah, vii. 20: as 
the harvest precedes the summer, tt Is 
put first in the description : * The hat 
vest is past, the summer is ended, and 
we are not saved,’ ”  p, 144. 

“* The earth brought forth by hand 
fuls” (Gen. xli. 47.) This I witnessed. 
I plucked up at random a few stalks out 
of the thick corn fields. We counted 
the number of stalks which sprouted 
from single grains of seed ; carefully 
pulling to pieces each root, in order to 
see that it was but one plant. Thy 
first had seven stalks, another eighteen, 
then fourteen. Each stalk would bea: 
anear.” p. 166. 

“We met one day a procession con 
sisting of a family returning from the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Drums and 
pipes announced the joyful event. A 
white-bearded old man, riding on a 
white ass, led the way with patriarchai 
grace. Itwas impossible not to remem 
ber the expression in Judges, v. 10.” 
p. 168. 

* At one place th: people were ma- 
king bricks, with straw cut into smal! 
pieces, and mingled with the clay to 
bind it. Hence it is, that when villages 
built of these bricks fall into rubbish, 
the roads are full of simall particles of 
straws, extremely offensive to the eyes 
in a high wind. They were, in short, 
engaged exactly as the Israelites used 
to be, making bricks with straw, and fo: 
a similar purpose, to build extensive 
granaries for the bashaw, treasure cities 
for Pharaoh. (Exod. i.11.”)  p. 167. 


It is a remarkable fact (Mr. 
Jowett adds,) the value of which, 
in reference to the truth of the 
Scriptures, the Christian will know 
how to appreciate, that the Bible is 
the text-book of the most intelligent 
travellers in these countries. Our 
author has seen copies of the sacred 
volume in their hands, which have 
not only served, as it may be hoped, 
the higher purpose of ministering 
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daily to the spiritual life, but have 
shewn, by the manner in which they 
have been marked throughout, that 
they have been their constant guides 
through the scenes which they have 
visited. The following reflections 
are striking : they were awakened, 
to be sure, at places where eac h 
herb and stone compels the mind 
to meditate, and the heart to mourn. 


“ Tn walking with my guide from the 
city (Athens) to the Pireus, I was sur- 
prised, on asking how many churches 
they had, to be answered about 300, 
while the ‘population i is not 14,000; but 
in this he included every litile altar and 
oratory which, when Paganism was 
abolished, the primitive Christians re- 
consecrated. They gave to these pla- 
ces names of easy transition. Thus, 
the magnificent temple of Minerva, on 
the Acropolis, was dedicated by the 
Christians to ‘the wisdom of God,’ 
The country is full of such little conse- 
crated places. My companion pointed 
out the leading features of the scene ;— 
the mountains of Hymettus, Anches- 
mus, Lycabettus and Pentelicus, from 
which much of the marble comes—the 
course of the rivers Cephisus and [isus, 
in the summer months almost entirely 
dry—the two spots concerning which it 
is disputed which is Mar’s hill, but on 
one of which there can be no reasona- 
ble doubt that Saint Paul preached— 
and at a distance, among the olive 
groves, the suppe-ed site of the acade- 
my where Socrates and Plato discour- 
sed. We then parted; and f pursued 
iny walk alone—often pausing to gaze 
upon the surrounding scenery, and con- 
nect with it ideas of ancient times. ‘Is 
it possible,’ [ often thought within my- 
self, * that Cambridge, which now feeds 
on the harvest that ripened in this spot, 
should ever become desolate, semi-bar- 
barized and forgetful of her great men ?’ 
In thinking of such changes, I was 
more than ever lunpressed with the ut- 
ter pmo iency of science, learning, 
and libert 
a state. it’ is religion, and that too the 
Christian religion, which alone contains 
in it the seeds of social arder, happiness, 
and stability. For this we look main- 
ly, under the blessing of Ged, to our 
clerg y—from our clergy to their source, 
our universities. But if our an:bitious 
vouth who delight there— inter sylvas 
Academi querere verum’—should Inmit 
their inquiries to Newton or Aristotle ; 
showd they, like Pilate, barely utter 


, to preserve the existence of 


(Jax. 


the question, * What is truth 7? withous 
waiting to have the answer from the 
lips of Him who spake as never man, 
not even Sucrates, spake ; should they 
thus grow up into nothing better than 
respectable, learned, gentlemanly cler- 
gymen ; then England may, ina few 
generations, become what Attica is now, 
and, having received a richer talent, 
would more justly deserve her doom. 
These thoughts rushed with overwhelm- 
ing and painful force upon my mind as 
I paced along over the very ashes of the 
illustrious dead. It needs but to name 
them to feel a vision raised of all that 
is most excellent im political skill, mar- 
tial and naval glory, oratory, philoso- 
phy, discourse, poetry, sculpture, paint- 
ing, architecture! Now, ‘they know 
not any thing, neither have they any 
more areward!’” pp. 77—79. 

‘Again ; * It is needless for me to de- 
scribe with minuteness what other trav- 
ellers have described before, or to at- 
tempt to express the rapture and 
amazement which fill the mind, at the 
sight of these confused piles of ruins. 
The havoc of time and war has been 
most prodigal. Massy fragments of 
marble, of the finest form, seem to have 
been tossed about, as if the sport of the 
children of the giants. Whoever has 
set foot on the Acropolis, or has observ- 
ed how antiquities are scattered about 
in every lane and nook of Athens, will 
understand the vivid picture drawn by 
Jeremiah in the Lamentations : ¢ The 
stones of the sanctuary are poured out 
in the top of every street.’” pp. 79. 

It has more than once occurre! 
to us, in accompanying Mr. Jowett 
through his very interesting circuit, 
to remark how far more elevated 
are the pleasures which the move- 
ments dnd the reflections of a Chris- 
tian pilgrim awaken, than those of 
the mere earthly minded traveller, 
gifted with whatever talents, and in- 
vested with whatever attractions. 
Not that we think lightly of the lat- 
ter; but there is a far more exalted 
anda hallowed refinement about the 
sentiments and the pursuits of him 
who journeys, not (if we may use 
the striking thought of Mr. Burke, in 
his panegyric on Howard) to take the 
measurement of sepulchral monu- 
ments or decaying edifices, nor even 
to fix on his glowing canvass the 
tints of those Edens which are 


gilded by brighter suns than ours ; 
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but to investigate the moral ruin of 


a part of that same family to which 
we all in common belong, with a 
view to contribute to restore its 
waste places, that the spiritual sac- 
rifices which are acceptable to God 
may ascend every where or earth as 
in one great temple, and the bliss 
and glory of the true Eden be again 
renewed. Such aman may not be 
indifferent—he may be every thing 


but indifferent—to those sources of 


pleasure on which such lavish com- 
mendations are heaped by those 
who know of nothing higher, no- 
thing holier to delight them : but at 
the same time he will not lose sight 
of the more important objects of his 
journeys, neither will he forego the 
bliss arising from communion with 
his Redeemer, and the contemplation 
of those regions where, his course 
on earth being terminated, he shall 
eternally repose ; and he will t:y to 
elevate his companions to the par- 
ticipation of the same joys. The 
jollowing passage so we |] illustrates 

these sentiments, that we must add 
it to our quotations. ‘He was in the 
gulphotSmyrna. Afteran extreme- 
ly sultry day, toward sun-set the 
boatmen put on shore for water. 


“ T accompanied one of them,” says 
Mr. Jowett, “to a beautiful spring, sfur- 
rounded with myrtle and the yellow 
broom in full flower. Our path lay 
through a vineyard ; and, as we walked 
throught it, I cropped some of the ten- 
drils. They were very pleasant with 
bread ; as I had forgotten to take lem- 
ons or any vegetables with me. On 
our return to the caique, | proposed 
eading a portion of the Gospel. The 
wen were pleased. J therefore read 
and expounded John iv. 1—14. The 
younger of the two had been to Jerusa- 
lem. The ground-work of my exposi- 
tion T made the spring where we had 


just drawn water: it furnished many 


natural similitudes. In cone lusion, 1 
asked whether all knew of this spring. 
They replied, ‘Some do—others do 
not.” © So,’ I said, ‘it is with the Scrip- 
tures: some know them as the fountain 
of Divine knowlege—many others have 
never heard of them, or even seen them. 

“ The sun was now set, and the beau- 
tiful full moon was rising above the hills 
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calnn—the air scented with plants—noet 
a single sound falling on the ear, ex. 
cept the splash of the oars, hindliae 
phosphoric flashes. LT never, PE think, 
in my life spent such an enchanting 
evening as while thus coasting alone 
The perfect retirement and beauty 
of the scene, so tavourable to medita- 
tion ; the passage of Scripture which 
we had just read ; and the pleasure ot 
having made my first humble attempt 

at preaching in Gree ‘k—all conspired 
to tranquillize my mind, and to rats 

holy aflections.” — p. o¥. 


The part of his work to which 
Mr. Jowett seems to look with the 
most anxiety and interest, is that 
which relates to the state of the 
Abvssinian Church. On this church 
his hopes and affections appear to 
be peculiarly fixed: to this his 
thoughts incessantly revert.. We 
think we readily trace the reason 
forthis. ‘The overruling providence 
of God has been in a marked man- 
ner displaying itself towards the 
Abyssinian Church and Nation. In 
the midst of apostacies around them, 
and notwithstanding grievous de- 
clensions within, they yet are pre- 
serveda Christian pe ople. Whoever 
will trace the history of this church, 
will perceive that the first intro- 
duction of the Christian faith among 
them was accompanied by circum- 
stances and motives not of alarm, 
but of attraction. ‘They were con- 
vinced, and not compelled to con- 
version. ‘To this circumstance is 
doubtless attributable that venera- 
tion and attachment to their religion 
by which they are still distinguish ed, 
and which for fifteen hundred years 
has kept them from the heresies anc 
impostures, if not from all the errots 
and superstitions, which have inun- 
dated, with a fatal copiousness, the 
surrounding countries of Egypt. 
Nubia, and Arabia. In Abyssinia, 
then, the religion of Christ survives 
as a national religion. The very ex- 
istence of the clergy, and part ot 
the community, is identified with its 
continuance: the utmost jealousy 
prevails of every thing that savours 
of Mohammedanism : and these are 
certainly elements on which the 
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efforts of those who have at heart 
the interest of that quarter of the 
globe may expect and calculate to 
work at some future time with great 
probability of success. * Who shall 
say,’ asks Mr. Jowett, “ that Abys- 
sinia, spiritually enlightened and 
wisely trained, shall not eventually 
mainly contribute to litt the huge 
northern half of Africa from its 
deep depression, to finally uproot 
Mohammedanisin, and plant Chris- 
tianity from the straits of Babel- 
mandel to the mountains of Atlas 7” 

Such are the reasons that induce 
in the mind of Mr. Jowett many 
anxious hepes respecting the Abys- 
sinian Church. The whole of what 
information he has collected respect- 
ing it is peculiarly worthy of notice. 
Professor Lee has condensed a large 
portion of its history, in a valuable 
paper appended to the Eighteenth 
Report of the Church Missionary 
Society ; and we have ourselves 
cited from Mr. Jowett’s former com- 


yuunication to that society the chief 


particulars respecting his providen- 
tial discovery, and eventual pur- 
chase, of the Ambharic Scriptures. 
4 train of more remarkable circum- 
stances could scarcely be imagined. 
M. Asselin, the French consul at 
Cairo, is desirous of adding to his 
other literary attainments the know- 
ledge of the vernacular dialect of 
Abyssinia : he seeks for a long time 
in vain for an instructor ; at length 
he casually finds, in obscurity and 
sickness, an oid man, who, but for 
his intervention, must in a short 
time have died from poverty and 
neglect. ‘The attentions shewn to this 
poor old creature excite in him the 
liveliest gratitude; a feeling almost 
the only one equal to prompt his 
undertaking and persevering in the 
laborious work to which he is after- 
wards designed. To his exceeding 
surprise, in this old man the consul 
finds a perfect master of the litera- 
ture of his country 3 a traveller who 
had penetrated into the most re- 
mote regions of Asia, and the in- 
structor of Bruce and Sir William 
Jones. With these advantages, it 


ject. 
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occurs to M. Asselin to fix the dia- 
lect in print in the form of a trans- 
lation. But a difficulty here occurs 
in the selection of a work for that 
purpose. At last the Bible is deemed 
most eligible. Ten successive years 
were in consequence devoted to this 
momentous work : the grateful, in- 
dustrious, and persevering Abyssi- 
nian was unremitting in his exer- 
tions: h’s own patient reed traced 
the ten thousand pages of the sacred 
volume ; and, after a careful and 


repeated collation of every book ot 


the sacred text, and a reference 0; 
it for examination to competent 
judges, the Amharic Bible is pro- 
nounced complete. But this is not 
all. Shortly after this work was ac- 
complished, the laborious Abu Rumi, 
the translator, dies. Had this hap- 
pened at an earlier period, the con- 
sul observes, he should consider that, 
with a single book left unfinished, it 
would have been impossible to sup- 
ply the defect. The possessor next 
transmits copies of parts of his manu- 
scriptto various public individuals, in 
hopes of exciting attention to thie 
work, and eventually of disposing 0: 
it by sale. Had these been noticed, 
the MS. might have travelled to the 
Vatican, and slumbered in obscurity 
for centuries. But no heed was 
given, and it was in consequence 
proposed to print it: but an inter- 
dict from Rome arrested this pro- 
At this crisis Mr. Jowett is 
led to Egypt : he casually hears o! 
the circumstance, writes to England, 
and, empowered by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society to negociate 
for the purchase, obtains the pre- 
cious deposit in trust for the immense 
population of Abyssinia ; a popula- 
tion which Mr. Jowett estimates ai 
many millions. 

It will not be easy for those of oui 
readers who had the gratification 0! 
hearing it, to forget the interesting 
speech made by Mr. Jowett at the 
public anniversary meeting of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in 
the year 1821. The very day on 
which hegaddressed that meeting, 


hd . . 
was the very day on which, in a pte- 
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ceding year, he had left the African 
shore for Malta, on his way to this 
country, with that valuable MS. in 
his possession. Well might he re- 
mark, that Abyssinia, in watching 
his removal from her coast with such 
a treasure, might employ towards 
him the memorable sentence used, 
with a slight variation, on a different 
occasion: “Omnia mei tecum 
portas.”” 

Part ofthis version is now in print; 
and we feel pleasure in adding, as a 
proof of the disinterested zeal and 
liberality which the Bible Society 
has been so successful in exciting, 
that several individuals, who had pre- 
viously no connexion with the work, 
jevoted themselves to the great la- 
hour of transcribing it for the press, 
the MS. being too invaluable to be 
exposed to the usual risk of printing. 

In the mean time, Mr. Pearce had 


been engaged in translating a part 


of the Gospels into the other dialect 
of Abyssinia, the Tigre. Specimens 
of this translation are given in the 
work before us. It appears to differ 
less from the Ethiopic than the 
other ; and Count Ludolf has given 
this character of it. This transla- 
tion, therefore, though by no means 
of such moment as the other for 
the printing of the Ethiopic Scrip- 
tures, will be useful and intelligent 
to the natives or Tigre. Still there is 
an opening here for some new agent. 
“The Great Head of the church,” 
says Mr. Jowett, “seems, by the 
audible voice of singular providences, 
to demand of our universities, 
‘Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us?’ while Ethiopia still 
stretches out her hands to this Pro- 
testant church and country, saying, 
‘Come over, and help us.’ ” 

The chapters on the encourage- 
ment of Abyssinian learning, and on 
1 mission to Abyssinia, are of great 
importance. Mr. Jowett’s remarks 
on this subject are the communica- 
tons of a reflecting mind; anxiously 
bent, indeed, on the promotion of a 
favourite work, but making it such 
beeause he has ascertained its im- 
portance ; and very discriminating 


g auspicious conclusion: but 
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in the selection of the materials, and 
the mode by which that object is 
to be effected. He seems to have 
turned his opportunities of local ob- 
servation to the best account. 

jut we must pass on, to notice 
some of his remarks on the state of 
the Jews and Mohammedans. In 
the Barbary states the Jews have 
many schools. Wherever there are 
ten Jews they may form a syna- 
gogue 3 but toa smaller number they 
may not bring out the Law. At 
Tripoli the Bey sends to destroy 
any man of whom he has a jealousy: 
if he is a christian, some satisfaction 
is demanded and given; but if he 
is aJew, no one thinks this neces- 
sary. “ This people,” remarks Mr. 
Jowett, “ feel the curse in full, that 
among tae nations where they are 
scattered, they should find no ease, 
and have none assurance of their life.” 

The following little mcident illus- 
trates the superstitious character of 
these Jews, though we could easily 
parallel it in the notions and practices 
ol many even ot ourown countrymen. 


“ A Morocco Jew read Hebrew with 
me for a little time. He had a great 
aversion to finishing with what he con- 
sidered an ominous passage ; and this, 
he said, is the universal feeling amongst 
them. Sometimes the division at which 
we should naturally stop, ended witls 
declaring a threat or a calamity ; hy 
always required me, in that case, to 
read on, till we arrived at some more 
finishin 
the Book of Deuteronomy, which end- 
with an expression of terror; and, not 
intending to proceed, rather than break 
his charm he turned over to the beg: 
ning ofthe Pentateuch, and begged m 
to read the first verse in Genesis! E- 
nough, said he, when I had readit. How 
little disturbs, and how little quiets a 
a superstitious mind !” p, 252. 

This same Jew was on anotlhie 
occasion, remarking the particularity 
ofthe Mosaic Law—so precise, that 
it was impossible to mistake. 


“¢ And yet,’ replied Mr. Jowett, ¢ not 
one of you keepeth the “0 ‘ Nay,’ 
he,‘ there are some very holy men who 
observe it all; but for the majority, it is 
impossible, in their present reduced and 


said 
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oppressed state. But when Messiah 
comes it will be very different.’ * And 
when do you expect that Messiah will 
come 2 He readily answered, ‘ When 
our nation is righteous enough; were 
we righteous, he might come suddenly, 
even this very day. ‘Then,’ said I, 
‘does your nation prepare to meet the 
Messiah; Do you stir up one another 
to works of righteousness 7” He could 
not comprehend my meaning. IT put 
a ease, therefore, of a few Jews uniting 
for some religious purpose ; for special 
study of the Scriptures, special prayer, 
special resolutions of good living.’ * Ah, 
sir, said he, ‘they are so bad that one 
Jew can hardly look upon another.’ ” 


pp. 235, 254. 


Baron Theotoky, the president of 


the senate at Corfu, introduced our 
wuithor, however, to one 
respectability and literary character, 
the Rabbi Mordos ; and various con- 
versations of an interesting kind are 
entered on the journal, as having 
passed between them. One remark 
we transcribe, because we appre- 
hend that it may serve as a descrip- 
tion of the mode which, among a 
very large proportion of the Jewish 
teachers, is found very convenient 
to escape from the convictions which 
the parts of holy Scripture alluded 
to might impress upon the mind. 


“J asked him what were his usual 
ropics of discourse with the people. ‘I 
donot meddle with the dogmas, he said, 
‘ because the people cannot understand 
them. J confine myself to morals.’ ” 
*¢ Morality is the basis of faith, and not 
faith the basis of morality.’” p. 235. 


A few weeks afterwards Mr. Jow- 
ett had an opportunity of hearing the 
Rabbi preach. The outline of the 
sermon is so interesting, that we can- 
not withhold it from our readers. 


“He first commented on the excel- 
lence of the institution of the Sabbath, 
ond then pointed out the insufficiency 
of mere ceremonial observances, with- 
out a proper state of heart. He (quote d 
the first chapter of Isaiah, to prove that 
sacrifices alone were not acceptable to 
God, uniess the heart were offered up 
too. [is easy to say ourrecular prayers : 
but God requires that our life should 
correspond with our prayers. It is easy 
to take money out of the purse, and be- 
stow alaos ; but God requires that our 


Jew of 


[JAn. 


hearts should be in a charitable state : 
ready to forgive an injury, to check the 
first risings of resentinent, to forbare, 
and to return good for evil. Excellent- 
ly does Solomon advise, “ If thine ene- 
my be hungry, give him bread, &c. 
Some may say that they cannot sup- 
press their passions—they cannot cor- 

rect rooted habits! Ah! this is the 
language of low and base people—peo- 
ple ignorant of morals, and of the beau- 
ty of the Divine law !” 

“ At thisclosing pasage, [ was forcibly 
reminded of the expression, *' This peo- 
ple which knoweth not the law, is curs- 
ed*.” The self-righteous system of the 
Jew has a natural tendency to foster 
contempt of others. It is a system very 
discouraging to a man, touched with a 
sense of his guilt and weakness. How 
different is the language of the Gospel, 
which points out to us that true High 
Priest, ‘ who can have compassion on 
the ignorant, and on them that are out 
of the way.’” “IT was also struck with 
the thought, This is exactly the kind of 
sermon which I have heard from some 
professedly Christian ministers; who, 
leaving out Christ, with the exceptiou 
of afew decent allusions to his history. 
have preached precisely the saine mo- 
rality—have directed their hearers to 
work out their own righteousness—hav« 
put them on these attempts, as the wai 
to please God, and to complete their 
acceptance with him, have bid them, in 
general terms, rely on the mercifulness 
of their Creator. Unless the unsearch- 
able poverty of our corrupt nature be de- 
clared, and with it the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, what advantage has the 
Christian teacher, so called, over the 
Jewish? He, too can exhort to good 
works, and speak in the beautiful lan- 
guage of the Old Testament concerning 
‘the Lord, the Lord God, gracious and 
merciful, slow to anger, and plenteou- 
in mercy.’ ” pp. 237, 238. 


In that part of the work which 
describes the causes of the continued 

* We donot quite sympathize with 
Mr. Jowett in this remark. Our impres- 
sion, from the previous shetch of the ser- 
mon, was raiher one of pleasure, that a 
Jewish preacher should insist so point- 
edly on the spirituality of the Divine 
law. Surely such preaching as this is 
better calculated at least to convince 





men of sin, and so to prepare them glad- 


ly to receive the mercy of the Gospel, 
than that which we should naturally 
have expected from a Pharisee. 
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prevalence of Mohammedanism, and 
the continued depression of Christ- 
janity in Mohammedan countries, 
Mr. Jowett has displayed much 
acuteness. He passes an opinion, in 
which by turns, * the lordly Turk, 
fierce in arms, and patron of no oth- 
erart ; the sophisticated Persian’ de- 
lighting in syllogysm and verse 3; the 
Saracenic masters of literature and 
science ; the wild Arab, never tam- 
ed or domesticated ; and even the 
lumble character of the industrious 
traflicking Moor,” all share. ‘To his 
estimate of the character and ten- 
dencies of that religion we yield full 
assent, and the materials for the 
judgment which he, in common with 
many others, has furnished, abun- 
dantly shew that the Mohammedan 
religion shows all its votaries pro- 
foundly ignorant of the nature of 
the human heart. Some sublime 
views of the Divine attributes, and 
afew correct notices derived from 
the sacred Scriptures, but debased 
with much that is incorrect and 
injurious, the koran may contain ; 
but, like all other systems of deceit, 
Mohammedanism accosts apostate 
man as though he were still the 
image of his Maker, and not “ far, 
very far, gone from original right- 
eousness.”” It is easily conceivable, 
that Christianity in such an aspect 
must appear humiliating, and on 
such a basis can never be built. 
Another impediment to the intro- 
duction of the Gospel among such 
a people is, that want of right moral 
feeling which accompanies inveterate 
and universal ignorance, and for 
which Christianity is the only cure. 
The vices, too, which the Moham- 
medan creed cherishes, and to which 
the climates in which that religion 
flourishes afford many temptations, 
are of a nature most adverse to Chris- 
tianity. Besides the peculiar vices 
of the voluptuary and the libertine, 
those of despotism in the govern- 
nent, bigotry in the priesthood, cun- 
ung and fraud in the traffickers, and, 
in one class of Mohammedans, the 
wild, roving, and almost inaccessible 
condition which marks them as the 
Curist. Ossenv. No. 253. 
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prophecied descendants of Ishmael, 
present serious barriers to Ue influ- 
ence of Christianity among them. 
And when to these impediments 
we add the character which Chris- 
tians, for the last 1200 years, have 
exhibited to the Mohammedan world, 
the ignorance of the Scriptures, the 
declension from their fundamental 
doctrines, the leresies, schisms, in- 
tolerance, and superstitions which 
have in various ways prevailed, we 
cease to wonder at the depressed 
condition of the Gospel in these 
parts, and can only deplore the 
deadly delusions which have con- 
tributed to it. 

The last section of the work states 
the painful fact of renegado Chris- 
tians being to be met with every 
where ; apostates from the faith of 
Christ to the doctrines of Islamism, 
through motives of fear or self-inte- 
rest. At Smyrna Mr. Jowett went, 
painful as it was, to witness a scene 
of this kind—an Englishman going to 
turn Turk. The ceremony was 
solemn, though short; it was per- 
formed in the presence of the chief 
civil magistrate; and although Mr. 
Jowett appears to have addressed 
some pointed questions tu the indi- 
vidual, which he was unable either 
from ignorance or shame to answer, 
he yet persisted in his apostacy. 

It isa matter of regret that such 
cases should occur at all,and still more 
so that they should be so frequent. 
We may suppose, that in the gene- 
rality of instances, there could not 
have previously existed any very 
great attachment to Christianity ; 
still it must be allowed, that the 
cruelties practised by the Turks on 
those over whom they can exercise 
any controul are such, that a Chris- 
tian exposed defenceless to their 
violence must be almost prepared for 
martyrdom to resist apostacy. We 
cannot forget that the celebrated and 
excellent Joseph Pitts was a victim 
of these barbarities. It is impossible, 
after reading his statement of them, 
in his “ Account of the Religion and 
Manners of the Mahometans,” to 


wonder at his confession; “ These 
7 
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cruelties were so many and great, 
that I being then but young, could 
no longer endure them, and there- 
fore turned Turk to avoid them. 
God be merciful to me, a sinner!’ 
He tells us, in the preface to his 
work, “ that though he had often 
been reflected upon for his apostacy, 
which he desired to bear with pa- 
tience, deserving more abundantly 
than that, yet he had this to com- 
fort him, that it was by ignorant 
persons, whose censures were not 
‘much to be minded ; and he did not 
remember to have been once re- 
proached for it by any of learning or 
piety.” His was certainly an extra- 
ordinary case, and ought not to relax 
our vigilance against those fallacious 
reasonings and entangling circum- 
stances which may lead many astray. 
Having concluded his statement 
of facts, Mr. Jowett proceeds to 
detail some of the measures which 
he considers likely to extend the 
influence of Christianity among the 
various bodies of men connected 
with the Mediterranean; and we can- 
not withhold our testimony to the 
soundness of reasoning which this 
-_ of his work peculiarly displays. 
Ve regret that many passages which 
we had purposed to extract must be 
left; but we earnestly commend the 
perusal of them to our readers. The 
Church Missionary Society has li- 
mited its attention to countries not 
professedly Christian, and therefore, 
those Christian churches with which 
its representatives in the Mediter- 
ranean must necessarily have occa- 
sional intercourse, are not to be 
regarded as the proper objects of a 
mission. Still this circumstance will 
not restrain them from embracing 
any available opportunities of useful- 
ness. Would that some agents 
desirous of a revival of pure religion 
among decayed Christian churches, 
as well as of increasing thereby the 
conversion of the heathen, well qual- 
ified by kkarning, ability, and piety, 
were found for this work ! 
“ Many opportunities of doing good 
have heen suffered, and still are suffered, 


through culpable negligence, to pass 





[Jax, 


away. A person, resting im England, 
even should write twenty letters every 
day to any foreign country, or relative 
to that country, will lose many a golden 
moment; while another, habitually re. 
siding in, or near the spot, will find un- 
thought-of opportunities ; and, by the 
blessing of God, will so improve them, 
that five talents shall gain other five.” 
p. 279. 


Mr. Jowett, we need hardly say. 
recommendsa wide and free dissemu- 
nation of the holy Scriptures, the 
education of the young, printing and 
circulating useful books and tracts, 
and the other ordinary modes o} 
communicating light and knowledge; 
but as respects public teaching and 
discussion, he seems to consider the 
circumstances of the people of that 
district as demanding a deviation 
from the usual course adopted in 
other countries, and an adherence to 
the mode which appeared to distin- 
guish the instructions of the Apostles. 
See Acts xvii. 173 xix. 8, 105 and 
xxviii. 30, 31. The plan suggested 
by this last passage, Mr. Jowett 
strongly recommends ; not only from 
the dictates of a judgment enlighten- 
ed by a reference to Scripture, but 
also from the results of his own ex- 
perience. At Malta he assembled, 
on Sunday evenings, a few friends, 
with whom he read the Italian Scrip- 
tures, with prayer, and found ita very 
beneficial measure. 

In the beginning of the sevene 
teenth century, when the attention 
of the churches was awakened to 
their universal right to the holy 
Scriptures, some of the champions 
of the Romish Church, particularly 
Caryophilus, Archbishop of Iconium, 
published a work enumerating se- 
venty blasphemies, then in a course 
of propagation, the second and 
twelfth of which are quoted in tlic 
work before us. Blasphemy second, 
“That holy Scripture is sufficient 
to prove the articles of faith ;” and, 
blasphemy twelfth, “that the laity 
ought to read them to obtain the 
hope of eternal life.” We cite them 
in order to add a most conclusive 
piece of ratiocination by which these 
blasphemies, or ‘ imputations” o! 
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blasphemy are supported. “ These 
men (heretics) would have all to be 
interpreters and teachers of the 
Law. Why then did Dyonysius the 
Areopagite divide the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy into three ranks—the puri- 
fying, the illuminating, and the per- 
lecting; to which the three orders 
were to correspond of the catechu- 
mens, the laity, and the monks? If 
the laity are tu read the sacred Scrip- 
tures without guidance and teaching, 
they cease to be tie illuminated— 
they become the illuminators /’ Bat 
such notions cannot last for ever: a 
brighter light will shine and disperse 
them as the mists of the morning. 

In the enumeration of versions of 
the Scriptures necessary in the Medi- 
terranean, we observe the Turkish ; 
in which language, it is added, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
has recently printed the New Testa- 
ment. We are glad to learn, that 
since then the Old Testament has 
gone to press, and that the first sheets 
of it are already under revision. 

What a field is now open for the 
exertions of any oriental scholar who 
desires to make his classical attain- 
ments productive of more solid fruits 
than the gratification of literary 
taste! On the subject of education 
in the countries of the Levant, the 
mind of a Christian has need of all 
the energy which arises from the 
conviction of its deep necessity, in 
order to bear up against the difficul- 
ties which prejudice and the most 
palpable ignorance create. Mis- 
sionary societies too can only pur- 
sue this mode, as an indirect and 
subsidiary means of attaining their 
end; and the interference of those 
public bodies, whose attention is 
more particularly devoted to the 
work of the instruction of youth, 
is powerfully called for. Professor 
Macbride’s tract in Arabic, on the 
plans of education adopted in this 
country appears to have been circu- 
lated with success in Malta. In 
all these efforts the press is a main 
engine of usefulness. In many parts 
of Europe and North America, it 
has been long assiduously used; but 
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on the South American, the Asiatic, 
and the African shores is but little 
known. ‘The Archbishop of Jeru- 
salem, who visited this country in 
1819, and who introduced a print- 
ing establishment at Mount Leba- 
non, although he has met with many 
serious obstacles to his plan; is yet 
enabled to persevere. Some other 
printing presses devoted to Christian 
objects, are beginning to be introdu- 
ced in the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean ; but their number is 
at present very limited. 

In commenting on the use of ver- 
nacular tongues in Divine worship, 
Mr. Jowett has urged his arguments 
with considerable force; and proved 
that the resistance of this measure is 
no less impolitic than irreligieus. His 
description of the apparent devotion 
of a band of Roman Catholic sailors, 
at evening prayers on board a vessel 
in the Mediterranean, is full of inte- 
rest ; but it could not be the “ wor- 
ship in spirit and truth” of the 
really devout petitioner, for it was 
not intelligent nor scriptural. He 
joined them, because he felt called 
upon to pray, though not to the virgin 
nor the saints, but to Jesus the Son 
of God. 


“To those who regard devotion 
merely as a state of feeling without any 
reference to its object, these people 
might seem fully as acceptable in the 
sight of God as the enlightened and 
spiritual worshipper: but they who 
have laid aside all trust in themselves, 
and have fled for refuge to the only 
hope set before us in the Gospel, will 
mourn over the ignorance of these dev- 
otees. How awful the reflection, that, 
for centuries past, popes and patriarchs, 
cardinals and bishops, priests and 
monks and nuns, emperors and princes, 
judges and people, philosophers and 
the ignorant, have thus debased Chris- 
tianity; and have beguiled themselves 
of the reward of enlightened and de- 
yout communion with God, in a volun- 
tary humility, and worshipping of an- 
gels.” pp. 333, 334. 


The last measure proposed by 
Mr. Jowett is, the correspondence of 
the eastern and western churches. 
Hie has supported his idea by a re- 
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ferer.ce to the apostolic habits ; and 
has skewn also, that they were not 
unknown to individuals of more mod- 
ern times, alluding particularly to 
two archbishops of our own, church— 
Archbishop Wake, the first presi- 
dent of the Society for promoting 
Christian knowledge, and Archbish- 


op Abbott. 


“ Affectionate inquiries and commu- 
nications concerning one anothier’s es- 
tate, seem to be the two points which 
should engage attention. The model 
is given by a master’s hand in the Epis- 
tle to the Collossians (iv. 7, 8): All 
my state shall Tychicus declare unto 
you, who is a beloved brother, and whom 
{ have sent for the same purpose ; that 
l:e might know your state, and comfort 
your hearts.’ 

Were the ecclesiastics of the United 
Church to make friendly inquiry, either 
by letter, or through British chaplains 
resident abroad, or representatives of a 
missionary society, or clergymen occa- 
sionally on their foreign travels, concern- 
ing the numbers, condition,and prospects 
af Christians in the oriental churches, 
they would soon receive, in reply, such 
an account as would move their hearts 
to commiseration and zeal.” “ The 
object of St. Paul, however, in sending 
a faithful fellow-servant to the church 
at Colosse, was not simple inquiry and 
sympathy. This Christian ambassador 
was charged with a communication of 
the state of the Apostle’s affairs. There 
is something very emphatical in the ex- 
pression, ‘all my state,’ &c. A full ac- 
eount of the labours, success, sufferings, 
and patient faith of the Apostle, could 
not fail to animate, comfort, and direct 
the hearts of any church.” “ Were a 
clergyman, charged by the highest ec- 
elesiastical authorities of our church, 
to visit the dignitaries of the Greek 
Church ; and were he to relate to them 
in detail the proceedings of our church, 
and of our benevolent institutions—the 
plans by which we act at home, and the 

result of our operations in India, in Af- 
rica, and the islands of the most distant 
oceans—he would give such an impulse 
to their feelings, and such a new direc- 
tion to their efforts, as would not fail to 
bring down a blessing upon the church 
which thus received our communica- 
tions. Our example would be felt by 
them, both as encouragement and coun- 
sel.” “ Necessity, duty, pity, love, all 
plead for offices of Christian inter- 
vourse—not casual, but constant—not 


merely from benevolent individuals, 
but under the sanction of rank, and with 
the combine d energies of learning and 


piety.” pp. 340—342. 


Of Mr. Jowett’s “ concluding re- 
marks and suggestions,” we shal} 
not be able, owing to the length to 
which our own ‘remarks have ex- 
tended, to present our readers with 
any thing more than an outline. 
They are too valuable and too con- 
nected to be separated or abridged. 
They describe the characteristics 
of a mission to the Mediterranean ; 


the extent of country, number of 


languages, diversity of national cha- 
racter, variety of creeds, errors, re- 
ligious prepossessions, and the other 
adv antages and disadvantages which 
a missionary would encounter ; and 
they trace the requisite qualifications 
of labourers in such a field ; enlight- 
ened piety, implying habitual con- 
scientionsness, and fidelity towards 
God, and a feeling of supreme en- 
joyment in his service ; and natural 
endowments, being a spirit of enter- 
prise, inventive talent, sound judg- 
ment, a talent for conversation, and 
competent learning. A variety of 
new stations are suggested, as highly 
important for occupation ; but Malta 
is urged, as possessing claims, and 
oflering peculiar advantages, as a 
central depository of missionary re- 
sources. So may it be! that from 
it, as from another Patmos, a better 

order of knights than it once pos- 
sessed may go forth, armed with 
Divine panoply, champions for the 
true faith of St. John and all the 
Evangelists, to destroy every thing 
that hath done evil in the sanctuaries. 
May the concluding appeal of Mr. 
Jowett, himself an advocate and an 
example in this hallowed work, be 
heard by our clergy and our univer- 
sities ! and, rousing themselves from 
the lethargy which has too long de- 
pressed their zeal and ardour, may 
they perceive the Lord giving the 
word ; may great be the company 
of those who publish it in the dark 
abodes of Paganism and the dim 
habitations of decaying Christianity, 
that they of the household may di- 
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vide the spoil! The labourers at 
present are numerous, yet they are 
few in comparison of their work. 
To Mr. Jowett, and to all others 
engaged in the field of missionary 
exertion, we cannot, in conclusion, 
address more appropriate and encou- 
raging language than that which is 


contained in one of the letters of 


Archbishop Wake to the missiona- 
ries on the coast of Coromandel, to 
which allusion has already been 
made. *“ Let others,” he writes, 
* indulge in a ministry, if not idle, 
certainly less laborious, among Chris- 
tians at home. Let them enjoy, in 
the bosom of the church, titles and 
honours obtained without honour and 
without danger. Your praise it will be 
(a praise of endless duration on earth, 
and followed by a just recompense 
in heaven,) to have laboured in the 
vineyard which yourselves have 
planted ; to have declared the name 
of Christ where it was not known 
before ; and, through much peril and 
difficulty, to have converted to the 
faith those among whom ye after- 
wards fulfilled your ministry. Your 
province, therefore, brethren, your 
office, I place before all dignities in 
the church. Let others be pontifis, 
patriarchs, or popes ; let them glitter 
in purple, in scarlet, or in gold; let 
them seek the admiration of the 
wondering multitude, and receive 
obeisance on the bended knee. Ye 
have acquired a better name than 
they, and a more sacred fame. And 
when that day shall arrive when the 
chief Shepherd shall give to every 
man according to his work, a greater 
reward shall be adjudged to you. 
Admitted into the glorious society 
of the Prophets, Evangelists, and 
Apostles, ye with them shall shine, 
like the sun among the lesser stars, 
inthe kingdom of your Father for 
ever.” 
— 


The Character and Happiness of 
them that die in the Lord: a/Ser- 
mon, preached October 13, 1822, 
in Park C hapel, Chelsea, on occa- 
sion of the Death of the late Rev. 
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John Owen, M. A. Minister of 
Park ¢ ‘hapel, and one of the See- 
retaries of the British and For- 
eign Bible Soc ~ By Witiram 
Dr attrry, B.D. F.R.S., Rector 
of Clapham, Xe. Sorta 1822. 

Attachment to Life : a Sermon, on 
occasion of the Death of the late 
Rev. John Quwen, M. A. Xe. who 
died at Ramsgate, September 26, 
inthe 57th year o> “agi 5 
Josern HuGues, M. one of 
the surviving ath of the 
Bible Society. Hatchard. 1522. 

The Speech of the Rev. Dry Stein- 
kopff, at the Eleventh Anniver- 
sary of the High Wycombe 
Auxiliary Bible Society, on Tues- 
day, ‘ctober 1, 1822,a few days 
after the lamented De ath of the 
Rev. John Owen, and containing 
an affectionate Tribute to his 
Memor y. ‘Taken in Shorthand 
by the Rev. J. Sneccar. Westley. 
1822. 

Speech delivered on the twelfth An- 
nual Meeting of the She field / Aun- 
iliary Bible Society, October 2 2, 
1822. By Tuomas Sairu. A.M. 
Shefiield. 1522 

A Tribute of Gratitude to the Me- 
mory of the Rev. John Owen ; 
particularly addressed to those 
who felt the Power and Value 
of his Ministry. By One or 
mis ConcrecAarion. Hatchard. 
1822. 


Amon the duties which were as- 
sisned to the sacred writers, one 
of the most painful must have been 
that of recording the death of the 
devoted servants of God. We mays 
judge so from the attendant circum- 
stances which we usually find men- 
tioned, and particularly the regrets 
and sorrows of the bereaved sur- 
vivors. These sorrows were felt, 
indeed, in different proportions ; 
sometimes by only a limited number 
of friends or families, at others by a 
whole people, but in every case the 
feeling of the sacred historians were 
doubtless in unison with their sub- 
ject. It would not be with a cold 
indifference that they would put on 
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record such statements as these :— 
“ So Moses, the servant ef the Lord, 
died: and the children of Israel 
wept for him in the plain of Moab 
thirty days.” * And it came to 

ass, that Samuel died ; and all the 
Sicnstioes were gathered together 
and lamented him.” And * devout 
men carried Stephen to his burial, 
and made great lamentation over 
him.” And when Jesus heard of 
the death of John the Baptist,“ he 
retired into a desert place apart.” 
These were incidents which might 
justly awaken a lively sorrow; the 
most legitimate cause of which 
might not be the visitation of the 
sentence of mortality on the indi- 
viduals, but the condition of those 
who were “ yet alive, and remain- 
ed.” The world at large, and even 
the most mature Christians, can so 
ill afford to forego the benefit which 
they derive from the exertions, the 
example, and the prayers of the 
servants of God, that their removal 
by death is one of those dispensa- 
tions which, besides the disruption 
of the ties of affection and friend- 
ship, calls to sadness of spirit from 
the recollection of privileges that 
are departed, and labours that have 
ceased. We apprehend that such 
feelings have been experienced by 
every devout historian as his pen 
has traced events of this description. 
it was not possible to speak of the 
glorious company of the Apostles, 
the goodly fellowship of the Pro- 
phets, the noble army of Martyrs, 
and the confessors, fathers, mini- 
sters, and members of the “holy 
church universal,” as they have 
successively departed from their 
spheres ef usefulness, to be “ num- 
bered with the saints in glory ever- 
lasting,” without adverting to those 
spheres of usefulness left vacant, the 
demands upon the exercise of their 
several powers and qualifications left 
unsatified, and a great work left 
still to be achieved. There would, 
however. arise in the midst of these 
dispensations a source of consolation 
which nothing but revelation could 
open—the entire conviction ef that 


infinite wisdom which prescribes al] 
events ; that love, which does not 
willingly afflict or grieve the chil- 
dren of men; and that unremitting 
watchfulness which, keeping the 
good of his church in view, makes 
all things prove subservient to it. It 
was this conviction which, while on 
the one hand it enabled the sorrow- 
ing survivor to trace the departed 
spirit up to 


“ That holy star-paved land 
“ Where angels and archangels stand,” 


enabled also the bands of yet uu. 
martyred believers, though they knew 
they were in jeopardy every hour, to 
lose, in the hopes of future bliss, 
every present fear. It was this that 
made them in the immediate anti- 
cipation of torture and death, and 
even in their agonizing conflict with 
that last enemy, shout 


sas Glory, | Blory, glory! the Lord Almighty 
iveth 

The Lord Almighty doth but take the 
mortal life he giveth. 

“Glory, glory, glory! the Lord Almighty 
reigneth : 

“ He who forfeits carthly life, a life celestial 
gaineth.’’* 


It was this, also, which, in the view 
of the future necessities of thie 
church and the world, supported 
them in the assurance, that as “ not 
one good thing had failed,” so “ no 
good thing should be withheld ;” 
that numbers would yet arise to be 
“ baptized for the dead ;” to inherit 
their zeal, their faith, their patience, 
and t3 fill up the measure of un- 
accomplished and yet defective ser- 
vice. Such, we inagine, have beer 
the oft renewed emotions  whicl) 
from time to time, in the various 
ages of the church, have filled the 
minds of those who narrated the 
deaths of such of the faithful ser- 
vants of God as have occupied an) 
prominent post of usefulness and 
importance. Such, we might adi. 
have been our own, as in the course 
of our periodical labours we have 
been painfully summoned to the 
duty of recording again and agay) 


* Milman’s “ Martvr of Antioch.” 
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the removal of good men, who have 
been for a part of life our contem- 

oraries or our associates, and whose 
labours, lives, and deaths we have 
heard of or witnessed. There are 
not a few pages in each of the vo- 
lumes of our miscellany occupied 
by these afflicting details. We can- 
not now allude to particular names : 
one, however, among many, forcibly 
recurs to our minds, in connexion 
with the individual whose lamented 
end has called forth these tributes 
of respect and affection ; we mean 
that pre-eminent — philanthropist, 
Granville Sharpe, whose funeral ser- 
mon Mr. Owen at that time curate 
of Fulham, was selected to preach. 
The preacher himself is now re- 
moved. How little might we have 
supposed, when we recently review- 
ed his third volume of the “ His- 
tory of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society,” that in so short a period 
that vigorous intellect, that well-knit 
frame, should beso soon overpowered 
in weakness, and all his exertions and 
solicitudes be terminated by death. 
It is deeply afflicting to behold the 


church of Christ thus deprived of 


those who “ seemed to be pillars ;” 


but we may still rejoice in the sta- 
bility of the fabric, since it is 
“built on the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner- 
stone.” Nochanges, however pain- 
ful for the time, can finally injure it: 
others shall be raised up, as wise mas- 
ter-builders, to repair its wastes, till 
it shall be finally completed with 
“ shoutings of grace, grace, unto 
it.” 

But we have too long detained 
our readers from the publications 
before us. Mr. Dealtry’s discourse 
is characterized by his usual per- 


spicuity, simplicity, and force of 


reasoning, while it is elevated by 
that unaffected scriptural piety which 
runs throughout his discourses. His 
text (Rev. xiv. 13.) is judiciously 
selected; for although it is one 
which naturally presents itself to the 
mind, and has been often discussed 
on similar occasions, yet no passage, 
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perhaps, could have been more suit- 
ably chosen to mark the end of one 
whose life was a scene of peculiar 
labour, and of no ordinary ancicties. 
Rest to such a man was a blessiny 
of great moment. Besides being 
the secretary and historian, he was 
the constant defender of the Bible 
Society ; and few, perhaps no insti- 
tutions have demanded for their 
defence such repeated exercises of 
talent, eloquence, zeal, and candour. 
Numerous were the misconceptions 
and calumnies of the ignorant, the 
mistaken, or the prejudiced. Be- 
sides the host of these, for whom he 
had to “explain, concede, forbear, 
and confute,” there were (to use 
his own most expressive language 
on a particular occasion) “ some 
individuals whom no explanations 
could satisfy, whom no concessions 
could soften, nor forbearance could 
conciliate, and nu confutation could 
silence ; and who, in the restless 
prosecution of their purpose of hos- 
tility, were found to spare neither 
his private nor his professional cha- 
racter.”” How welcome for him, then, 
that blessed scene of exemption, 
where opponents cease from trou- 
bling, and the weary are at rest. 
Mr. Dealtry opens his discourse 
by a few remarks on the visions ot 
St. John, as discovering the conflict 
between light and darkness, and the 
final issue to which all will be 
brought ; and then marks out, as the 
two points suggested fer considera- 
tion by his text, the description 
given of the persons denominated 
blessed, as “ dying in the Lord,” 
and the constituents of their hap- 
piness. We think he has been par- 
ticularly clear in the former part : 
he refers the title “ Lord,” to the 
Saviour, a phraseology which is de- 
cisive of his divinity ; and having 
explained the term, “dying in the 
Lord,” as marking the possession of 
that true faith in Him, which, as 
described in our Homilies, “ em- 
braces the promise of the Lord’s 
mercy,” and, being the work of the 
Holy Spirit, causes the believer to 
walk no more “ after the flegh ;” lu 
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distinguishes the peace which it in- 
spires in the hour of dissolution from 
that undisturbed and easy death 
which many die, but which is yet 
not to * die in the Lord.” 

The second feature of the be- 
liever’s happiness is that which 
arises from the gracious recollection 
by his God and Saviour ot his “ works 
of faith, and labours that proceeded 
of love.” The statements of holy 
Scripture, with reference to the fu- 
ture apportioning of the heavenly 
recompence to the earthly toil, are 
judiciously selected ; and are care- 
fully distinguished from the reward of 
merit, as being the remuneratian of 
mercy. The application is just to 
the case of one who was “ in labours 
more abundant.” We strongly re- 
eommend the whole of this discus- 
sion to the perusal of our readers ; 
but we must ourselves hasten on to 
the author’s remarks on Mr, Owen. 

Mr. Dealtry speaks of Mr. Owen as 
first known to him at the university of 
Cambridge. There histalents appear 
to have been early elicited ; and by 
the patronage of the excellent Bishop 
Porteus, he was brought to Fulham, 
and eventually led to connect him- 
self with that Society which placed 
him for eighteen years unceasingly 
before the world. The previous in- 
cidents in Mr. Owen's life which 
contributed, in addition to his natu- 
ral talent, to fit lim for this post, 
are thus stated.-— 


“The conviction that there exists a 
directing Providence, over-ruling for its 
own high purposes the pursuits and oc- 
cupations of men, when they, perhaps, 
little suspect it, might lead us to observe 
with some interest, the way in which he 
had previously become qualified for this 
particular appointment. It is of great 
importance to the welfare of the socie- 
ty, that its secretary should be well ae- 
quainted with modern languages. Your 
deceased minister had not only a singu- 
lar facility in acquiring this knowledge, 
but it so happened, that in his early tra- 
vels, he had cultivated that talent, and 
had made himself familiar with the man- 
ners, habits, and modes of thinking, 
which prevail~in different parts of the 
continent. Litde did he anticipate, 
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when engaged in these pursuits, to what 
account they would be turned! And 
little would any one have imagined, 
while looking at the youthful traveller, 
that he was thus training, however un- 


consciously, to be the effective agent of 


a society, Which should, ere long, arise 
to embrace, within the sphere of its be- 
nevolence, ‘ every nation, and kindred, 
and tongue, and people :’ and that in 
the very countries which he now visited 
to gratify a laudable curwsity, he should 
hereafter appear as its accredited repre- 
sentative.” Dealtry, pp. 23, 24. 


With Mr. Owen’s general and 
public talents most of our readers 
are probably acquainted. We shall, 
therefore, pass over those observa- 
tions which apply to these parts of 
Mr. Dealty’s delineation, and shall 
dwell more particularly on what is, 
in many respects, by far the most 
interesting portion of the sermon 
before us. 

The following passage points out 
a feature in Mr. Owen’s character, 
which was of prime importance in 
the difficult post which he occupied, 
and which exemplified his great 
power of self-command, and his de- 
termination to avoid every source of 
unprofitable litigation, or uncleri- 
cal consumption of his time and 
energies ; especially when we con- 
sider the peculiar tact and penetra- 
tion which would have qualified him 
for the discussions alluded to, and 
the taste which he once discovered 
for them. 


“Tn early life he had shewn no disin- 
clination to lend himself to pursuits un- 
connected with religion ; and it is said, 
that, like many of his young contempo- 
raries, he took a strong interest in polit- 
ical questions. But he had long ceased, 
in any sense of the word, to be a party 
man. ‘To the king he was a loyal sub- 
ject, and to the radical and blasphemous 
spirit of the day he beheld with feelings 
of serious concern; but on questions 
purely political,t know not that I ever 
heard hin deliver an opinion: he was 
occupied by higher things: he deter- 
mined to have nothing else in view 
than the glory of God, and the benefit 
of mankind.” Dealtry, pp. 24, 29. 


The following testimony to his 
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Christian meekness and magnani- 
mity is highly interesting. 


“*JT have witnessed with no little 
pleasure,’ observes a common friend, 
“his conduct and demeanour, when 
he was provoked into—I should rather 
say, for it is that I mean, when he 
bore, with unperturbed and inexhaus- 
tible good humour—what would have 
provoked almost any other man; and 
when he suffered to remain in the 
quiver arrows which he could have sent 
forth with unerring aim and vigour.’ 
I have, myself, seen him on many such 
eccasions ; and a harsh or unbecoming 
word never, in my presence, fell from his 
lips. Theonly feeling, I ain persuaded, 
that he ever entertained towards his most 
determined opponents, might be expres- 
sed in the words of our liturgy ;—* That 
it may please thee to forgive our ene- 
mies, persecutors, and slanderers, and 
to turn their hearts: We beseech thee 
to hear us, good Lord.’” Dealtry, pp. 
29, 30. 

We cannot withhold the passage 
which refers to the state of Mr. 
Owen’s mind in regard to personal 
religion. We know not how 
abridge it. 


tO 


“* We are ciien reminded,” observes 
Mr. Dealtry, “ that, amidst the bustle 
and tumult of public occupations, there 
is great danger lest personal religion 
should be forgotten, and lest, even while 
endeavouring to promote the salvation 
of others, we should be tempted to neg- 
lect our own. 

“In admitting the propriety of this 
remark, I cannot allow that it is appli- 
cable in the instance before us. I might 
refer to the unaffected humility of the 
deceased, as often manifested in his 
ready deference to others: ‘I have seen 
him yield,’ says a near observer, ‘ with 
the simplicity of a child,’ to * persons 
inferior to himself in understanding and 
knowledge.’—I might advert to his un- 
shaken trust and confidence in God. 
When difficulties were more than usu- 
ally formidable, he was frequently heard 
to repeat, ‘If God be for us, who can be 
against us ?’ This was not, as repeated 
by him, merely a well-sounding quota- 
tion: he acted upon the principle ; he 
staked upon it his ease, his prospects, 
his reputation, and his life-—I might 
appeal to the impression of his friends 
concerning the habitual seriousness of 
his character, and the pleasure which 
he took in conversing with them upon 
sacred things. Christian conversation 
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was at all times delightful to him ; and 
by him was always conducted in a be- 
coming spirit. Whatever, indeed, 
might be his vivacity upon other sub- 
jects, and however unrestrained within 
the limits of innocent mirth the course 
of conversation, if any observations were 
introduced of a religious tendency, he 
instantly checked his imagination, and 
restrained the sallies of his wit. This 
circumstance is more particularly wor- 
thy of remark, because he possessed, 
naturally, a cheerfulness and liveliness 
of disposition, which, in his early days, 
might seem almost to border on volatil- 
ity; and, till disease had weakened his 
frame, he continued through life to have 
such a flow of animal spirits, that it 
must have required no ordinary check 
to keep them within regular bounds. 
But on serious subjects he was always 
serious. I speak, here, of the whole 
period within which | was honoured by 
his acquaintance. Of late years, this 
feature in his character appears to have 
been particularly remarked. ‘ Ever 
since his severe and tedious illness in 
1818,’ says a correspondent, ‘ L-observ- 
ed in the whole of his conversation and 
deportment increased gravity and seri- 
ousness. He seemed tc have death anc 
eternity most deeply impressed upon his 
mind ; and, on many public occasions, 
he repeated with great empinasis those 
striking words ;‘Work while itis day :the 
night cometh, when no man can work !’ 

“It must be acknowledged, that even 
the most judicious friends may form 
an incorrect estimate of the religious 
character and Christian virtues of those 
who stand high in their affectionate re- 
gard. ‘To see the interior of a person’s 
mind, we should follow him into retire- 
ment; and by doing so, as far as it is 
possible in this case, we shall, I think, 
discover much evidence of a mind de- 
voted to God. 

“ Among the papers of our Jate val- 
ued friend, I find one which he kept for 
some years suspended in his study, con- 
taining a few verses of Scripture, cal- 
culated to give him courage and confi- 
dence when in great hazard of being 
tempted to unfaithfulness in his minis- 
terial duty. In another paper are seve- 
ral passages from which, as it is stated 
in his own hand-writing, he was ‘ ac- 
customed to derive the greatest relief, 
support, and direction.’ What an in- 
structive lesson would it have afforded 
to behold him, in his many afflictions, 
thus casting himself upon the goodness 
of God, and reposing in the comfort of his 
exceeding great and precious promises ! 

& 
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“ On one occasion, when much de- 
pressed by very painful intelligence, he 
writes ;—‘ I sought comfort from medi- 
tation on the word of God ; particu- 
larly, I was much relieved by reflecting 
on the passage ; In the multitude of 
sorrows that I had in my heart, thy 
comforts refresh my soul. Oh, for 
faith in the divine promises, and the 
faculty of applying them wisely and 
effectually to my own condition!’ At 
another time, being greatly afflicted, 
and finding that a friend was yet more 
troubled than himself; ‘ The compari- 
son of situations,’ he observes, ‘ threw 
me upon my knees, and made me bless 
God for the kind proportion in which 
he had measured out my chastisements.’ 

* Of a somewhat similar description 
are the following extracts.— 

“¢ April 23. Humbled myself before 
God many times this day, having been 
astonished to find such powerful corrup- 
tions within me. I betrayed a great 
hastiness of spirit yesterday evening : 
this is a sign that the grace of God has 
not been improved as it ought to have 
been. I will, by God’s assistance, 
watch against this propensity. And, 
oh, that [ may never again offend him, 
or wound my conscience by falling into 
that snare of the devil! Let every one 
of you be slow to wrath. 

“¢Sunday, April 24. Have hum- 
bled myself before God, this morning ; 
and do resolve to watch and pray that 
I enter not into temptation. May the 
Lord pardon all my sins, and secure 
me, by his grace, from falling into them 
again! Amen.’ 

“ It ought to be recollected, that the 
writer was a man of remarkable fine 
temper. 

“ My next extracts respect his minis- 
terial duties :— 

“* August 9. Endeavoured to put 
Dr. A.’s advice into execution, to bear 
the people to whom I Was about to 


preach, fervently to the Throne of 


Grace. 

“¢ April 22. This day I performed 
a very interesting service in baptizing 
two adults (young ladies) * . 

* I pray God, that the beneficial 
memory of it may continue with me, 
and with them, till the day of our 
death.’ 

“At a somewhat later period, he 
again expresses the affectionate inter- 
est which he took in their welfare, and 
the hope which he entertained of their 
progress in true religion. 

“ Most, if not all of these passages, 
were written many years ago.—What, 
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it may be asked, was the state of his 
mind as he approached the termination 
of life 7 

“ Just before he was taken ill, his 
family read to him, by his own desire, 
the Book of Job, with Scott’s observa- 
tions ; and being placed at that time 
under certain outward circumstances 
of discomfort, he was in the habit of 
applying what was read to his own 
case. The progress of disease presently 
incapacitated him, either for reading 
much himself, or of giving his attention 
to others. But I learn, from different 
friends, who had sometimes the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to him, that his mind 
was always most awake to subjects of 
religion ; and that, whenever he could 
be roused to mental exertion, these 
were the subjects which recalled, for a 
time, his decaying energies. The Sun- 
day-week after his seizure, when one 
of his daughters was sitting with him, 
he laid his hand upon a book on the 
table, and asked what it was. Being 
informed that it was the Life of Hook- 
er, he immediately began to repeat that 
celebrated passage, ‘I have lived to see 
this world is made up of perturbations, 
&c.’ This, passage, it seems, he was 
much in the habit of repeating, doubt- 
less from its expressing the views and 
feelings which he habitually entertain- 
ed. In one of his last letters to the 
same daughter, he writes in these terms ; 
‘ My frame has been so shattered, that 
I must not expect it to be speedily, per- 
haps never thoroughly, repaired. There 
is nothing I wish to live for, but the ser- 
vice of my Divine Master; and if I 
may but be favoured with the testimony 
of having pleased him, and possessing 
an interest in his love, I shall be willing 
to live or to die, as to him may appear 
best. Oh, my dear daughter, this should 
be our first, our last, our invariable ob- 
ject; we cannot dispense with its con- 
solations in sickness, or its support in 
death.’ ”—Dealtry, pp. 32—40. 


Another paper to which a refer- 
ence is made is one of much interest 
(pp. 40—42), written, it appears, by 
Mr. Owen, at a time when he was de- 
prived, by sickness, of the power of at- 
tending on the public means of grace. 
We could willingly transcribe it, and 
also Mr. Dealtry’s concluding re- 
marks, did our limits allow. ‘There 
is also a brief passage, at page 27, 
which appears to have been written 
by Mr. Owen a short time before 
his last illness, and was found ap- 
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pended to some notes on the progress 
of the Bible Society. Nothing could 
more strikingly cvincide with the 
assurance of the text. “ How 
sweet,” he says, “to have toiled in 
this work! And if, wasted with la- 
bours more abundant, he is com- 
pelled to withdraw—TI have dene !” 
‘The last words occurring,” says 
Mr. Dealtry, “at a short distance 
trom the others, as if, after a short 
pause for reflection, he had felt con- 
vinced that his strength was already 
worn out, and that in this great 
cause he should labour no more.” 
Of Mr. Dealtry’s sermon we have 
spoken in the high terms which it 
deserves; but we think it somewhat 
wanting in one respect, when viewed 


as addressed to the congregation of 


the late minister. With the excep- 
tion of the note from Mr. Owen’s 
journal, page 37, there hardly ap- 
pears any allusion to his character 
asa minister; and no address is 
made to those who had just lost the 
benefit of his instructions. We know 
that by the peculiar perversity of the 
human heart, no advantage js ade- 
quately valued, 

“ Till time has stolen away the slighted 

good ;”’"— 

and we conclude, that although 
many of Mr. Owen’s flock may have 
reaped spiritual benefit from his 
labours, yet there may have been 
others to whom their value might 
never have been till that day known. 
Amidst the multiplicity of points 
which offered themselves to the 
preacher’s notice, we are not sur- 
prised that the brevity of a sermon 
rendered it necessary to pass some 
over ; otherwise what a valuable 
opportunity was afforded of pre- 
senting a heart-stirring view of their 
responsibility, and of testifying to 
the consolation of such as would 
hear, and to the conviction of such 
as would forbear, that truly “ the 
signs of a great teacher had been 
Wrought among them*.” 


* Mr. Dealtry’s sermon has_ been 
translated into French, by the Rev. ¢ 
Scholl, minister of the French Church 
in London. The translation is dedi- 
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But we must pass on to Mr. 
Hughes’s discourse. We feel much 
regret that our preceeding remarks 
and extracts preclude us from any 
copious notice of his pathetic ap- 
peal. le has taken completely dif- 
ferent ground trom Mr. Dealtry, 
over which to travel to his object. 
From the thirteenth verse of the 
thirty-ninth Psalm, he has viewed 
attachment to life as in some cases 
criminal, in others innocent, and in 
others laudable. His remarks are 
always good, and at times particu- 
larly beautiful. We were struck 
with the description given of the 
penitent’s desiring the prolongation 
of life, to bring to a more certain 
test the sincerity of his contrition. 
The same desire on the part of the 
philanthropist, for the purpose of 
forwarding and completing all his 
projects of zeal and charity, natu- 
rally leads to the character of the 
preacher's late valued and beloved 
colleague. Atter dwelling with much 
force on his unwearied activity in 
their common cause, and testifying 
of him, that, * while he was acting 
most consistently as a minister of 





cated to the Paris Bible Society. Mr. 
Scholl remarks, in his preface, after 
speaking of Mr. Owen as being the 
projector, and in fact the founder, of 
the Paris Bible Society,— 

“ Quelques semaines avant sa mort, 
dans une conversation particuli¢re qu’il 
eut avec lui, celui qui rend maintenant 
homage a sa mémoire avoit eu occasion 
de juger du vif intérét qu’il ne cessoit 
de prendre aux Sociétés Bibliques de 
France. Quoique abattu déja sous le 
poids de la maladie, pouvant a peine 
s’exprimer, il laissoit voir dans le peu 
de paroles qu’il pouvoit prononcer, dans 
expression méme de sa physionomic, 
la joie pure qu’il €prouvoit, a Poure des 
communications du Comité de Paris. 
Ces sentimens étoient si bien connus et 
si vivement appréciés, par les amis de 
la Société de Bible, en France, que la 
nouvelle de la mort de M. Owen a 
causé parmi cux, les regrets les plus 
vifs et les plus sincéres. Uans la séance 
du 5 Novembre dernier, ces regrets ont 
été exprimés, avec toute la chaleur de 
l"éloquence Chrétienne, par Monsieur 
le Marquis de Jaucourt, au nom des 
membres du Comité qu’il préside.” 
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the national church, he kept the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace with real Christians of every 
name; that without technical pecu- 
liarities he maintained a growing 
attachment to evangelical truth ; 
that he met with promptitude the 
inclinations of others to touch the 
theme of experimental religion, for 
pleasantry in him did not imply the 
want of seriousness; and that he 
revered the whole household of 
faith; Mr. Hughes proceeds to re- 
mark on the distressing character of 
that illness which invested his latter 
days as with a cloud. 


“The last words which he spake, in 
my hearing, were, * Those are the 
things !"—* Those are the things!—in 
allusion to the following language which 
I had just cited, ‘ thou shalt guide me 
with thy counsel, and afterward receive 
me to glory ;—meaning, as it was na- 
tural for me to conclude, that to him 
worldly subjects had lost their savour, 
and that he wished to be engaged, as 
far as his debilitated faculties would 
permit, in the contemplation of God, 
eternity, and heaven. The torpid qua- 
lity of the disease which terminated in 
his death, prevented him, for several 
months, from communicating with more 
than avery few of his friends, and, even 
within that limited circle, most affect- 
ingly diminished his capacity to dilate 
on those views and hopes which, we 
trust, had interested his own, mind, and 
the more distinct expression of which 
would have added to the consolation of 
such as watched and mourned by his 
side, till his spirit, * delivered from the 
burden of the flesh,’ took its flight, and 
began to join in the hymns of immor- 
ality.” Hughes, pp. 45, 46. 


There is not wanting, as will be 
seen from the head of our paper, a 
public testimony from the other 
surviving secretary, the Rev. Dr. 
Steinkopff; and although it is more 
brief than Mr. Hughes’s, and de- 
livered in the form of a speech, and 
t> be regarded as subject to the dis- 
advantages ef being taken in short- 
hand*, yet it breathes the well- 
known affection and simplicity which 


* * In page 5, “ chains in his imperial crown,” 
is written apparenily for “‘ gems ;”’ the short- 
hand writer mistaking Mr. Steinkopff’s pro- 
nunciation. 
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usually characterize the effusions of 


that beloved and valued individual 
—we will not say, stranger and 
foreigner,” but in the best and 
highest sense, a * fellow-citizen,” 
because a member of the “ house- 
hold of God.” 

We select the following passages. 


“ We were united together for eigh- 
teen years, ina manner to which I can- 
not look back without the most lively 
emotions of gratitude to Almighty God. 
I have received in this country innu- 
merable blessings; and have been fa- 
voured in a manner, which, perhaps, few 
foreigners have ever known; but, 
amidst them all, I freely confess, I have 
most valued my connexion with the 
British and Foreign Bible Society ; and, 
amongst the blessings of that institution, 
my connexion with my departed friend. 
—What I should feel if my right hand 
should be cut off, with regard to my 
body ; that my mind feels, when I think 
of my invaluable friend.” 

“He made many sacrifices ; and I 
might here publicly state, that at one 
time, he came to me and said,—‘ I do 
not really know whattodo. I have pu- 
pils ; and my pupils necessarily confine 
me, and consume my time. Either I 
must give up my pupils or the Society.’ 
He gave up his pupils! I shall never 
forget his noble, disinterested Christian 
conduct; and I pray that a special bles- 
sing may rest upon his family.”— 
Steinkopff’s Speech, pp. 10. 11. 


We have also placed on our list a 
second speech, not only for its in- 
trinsic excellence, but because it 
proceeds from another minister of 
a religious persuasion distinct from 
that of Mr. Owen. Like many other 
brilliant productious, Mr. Smith’s 
speech has some marked defects* ; 


* We allude, among others, to that passage, 
at p. 11, which attempts an analogy between 
Mr. Owen’s death in the service of the Bible 
Society and the martyrdom of Stephen ; but, 
still worse, the “‘ precious blood-shedding’ ot 
our Divine Lord. Such things are not only 
in bad taste, but furnish the means of miser- 
able and, petty objections to our charitable 
societies and public’ meetings; of which, 
miserable and petty as they are, there are not 
wanting individuals willing, in default of 
more valid arguments, to take advantage, to 
prejudice the public against the most valuable 
institutions. Far from wondering to see men 
seek to adorn their pages with a few injudi- 
cious or ungainly remarks, uttered at the Bi- 
ble Society meetings, our surprise is that the 
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but there are passages in it of great 
energy. It is well worth the peru- 
sal of our readers, not only for its 
delineations of the character of Mr. 
Owen, but for its general remarks 
on the objects and progress of the 
Society in whose service he lived 
and died. But our purpose at pre- 
sent is with the former. ‘The sacri- 
fices made by Mr. Owen in this 
cause are placed by Mr. Smith ina 
striking view. 

The little pamphlet which con- 
cludes our list we should have con- 
sidered ourselves as blameable had 
we not marked for the consideration 
of our readers. It purports to be a 
“ Tribute of Gratitude to the Me- 
mory of Mr. Owen,” from one of 
his congregation; who, appearing 
to value and appreciate his pastoral 
Jabours, is anxious to excite the 
same conviction of their worth in 
others. This we hoped would, as it 
does in a considerable degree, sup- 
ply some interesting particulars of his 
ministerial life ; but we expected to 
have found in it a more complete 
outline of this portion of his charac- 
ter. We go along with the writer .of 
the ** Tribute” in his statements 
of Mr. Owen’s fidelity and plainness ; 
his earnest expostulation and affec- 
tionate rebuke ; his combination of 
a large proportion of that zeal which 
inimated the great Apostle gfe the 


Gentiles, with the milder virtues of 


“the disciple whom Jesus loved.” 
We have traced those portions of 
holy Seripture which he selected 
tor the instruction of himself and 
his people during the last year of 
his public ministry ; and we can find 
hone more important in doctrine, 
more fruitful in encouragement, 
more deeply practical, or more cal- 
culated to search the heart. But 
over and beyond all this, there was 
one feature in his pulpit addresses 





; instances have been so rare, comparing these 
lew macula with the innumerable speeches 
uttered atthe public meetings of societies in 
every part of the kingdom ; we cannot but 
‘eel surprised, all things considered, at the 
favourable disproportion, especially when we 
carry our view to other public popular meet- 
‘ags, St. Stephen’s chapel itself not excepted. 
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which promine ntly and habitually 
stood out from the rest, and in whic hi 
his peculiar powers seemed to find 
their fullest exercise ; we mean, the 
sin and danger of conformity to the 
world. W he n detailing its hollow 
maxims, detecting its crooked policy A 
ande xposing the insufficiency of eve- 
ry thing init to yield the soul of man 
one satisfying joy, nothing could ex- 
ceed the vigour or spirituality of his 
remarks: an inconsistent professor 
of religion must have writhed under 
them. We cannot, therefore, but 
wonder that no notice should be 
taken of this, his frequent topic, i 
the * Tribute.’ The texts from 
which Mr. Owen preached are in- 
deed detailed, but no comment is 
elicited which applies to this vers 
important characteristic, both of Mr. 

Owen’s preaching, and of the lif 

of the true believe r3; a point the 
more important in the present day ot 
false liberality, when the sophistries 
of the half-Christian and half-worldly 
throw additional difficulties around 
an obedience to that voice which 
says, * Be ye separate.” 

We give the following passage, as 
the most interesting in this litth 
work ; for which, subject to our pre- 
ceding remarks, we would ourselves 
give the “ tribute of our gratitude.” 

“Tt appears to ine a circumstance 
which we may improve to our edifica- 
tion, that he closed his ministry dwell 
ing on one of the most important passa- 
ges in the sacred volume (1 Cor, i. 30,) 
one which comprises the great doctrines 
of salvation. He felt the weight of his 
subject, and gave to every head a full 

consideration ; having treated, in sepa 
rate discourses, on Christ, as our * wis- 
dom’ and ‘ righteousness.’ After an 
interruption, occasioned by severe ill 
ness, he took up the third head, * sane 
tification > and whothat heard him on 
that morning could have entertained 
the slightest apprehension of the sad 
event which so rapidly followed ? It is 
not the recollection of a partial few, 
but, I think [I may venture to say, the 
unanimous voice of bis whole congrega- 
tion, that his unrivalled powers had sel 
dom been so fully displayed. I cau- 
tiously shrink from clothing one word 
of his impressive eloqueuce in my own 
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language ; but I pray for myself, and I 
trust and believe it is your earnest de- 
sire, that the full import of that dis- 
course may be deeply eagraven on our 
hearts. T’o my mind it has carried the 
cousolatory conviction, that though the 
‘outward man’ was perishing, the * in- 
ward man’ was ‘renewed day by day.’ 
It was his intention to have treated sep- 
arately on ‘redemption; and then, in 
an additional discourse, to have review- 
ed the whole subject. He was not per- 
mitted to do this; and I cannot but 
view it as a dispensation peculiarly cal- 
culated to impress upon our minds the 
vital importance it is to us, that our 
hearts should be sanctified by the regen- 
erating influence of the Holy Spirit ; 
that we should not * grieve that biessed 
Spirit, by stifling or neglecting its sug- 
cestions, but wate hing const: antly for its 
dictates, pray for its guidance, and yield 
ouselves implicitly to its Divine influ- 
ence; remeimbering that if we have not 
‘the Spirit of Christ,’ we are‘ none of his.’ 
“ Exhausted as our lamented pastor 
felt himself by his exertions that morn- 
ing, he again addressed us in the after- 
noon. It was for the last time: and if 
any subject was more calculated than 
another to exemplify what it is to be re- 
newed in the spirit of our minds, to be 
conformed to the image of Christ, it 
was that which, in the course of his lec- 
tures on St. Luke’s Gospel, came under 
his consideration. (Luke xvii 3—5.) 
His searching view of the subject swept 
away that refuge of false feeling which 
has its source in self-love, and is pro- 
ductive of many dispositions opposed to 
the spirit of the Gospel, and under the 
domivion of which we are prone to be 
to0 lenient of our own faults, and too 
susceptible of the failings of others. To 
me that lecture seemed to inculcate a 
spirit of accordance with the precepts of 
his Divine Master, peculiarly elevated, 
enforced by appeals eloquently touch- 
ing. He left us, breathing a_ tenfold 
portion of humility, peace, love, and 
eharity. May it rest upon us; may the 
excellence of the standard not discou- 
rage, but animate us to ‘ press toward 
the mark 7 and when corruption and 
temptation incline us to lower its requi- 
sitions, may we * hear a word behind us, 
saying, This isthe way, walk ye in it. ” 
Tribute *, pp. 16—21. 


We must here close our remarks. 
Soon after the period alluded to in 
this last quotation, Mr. Owen re- 
tired into that shade which envelop- 


ed him and obscured all his powers 
to the last. Like another minister, 
under another dispensation, he was 
led to a place where the people 
could not see him die. May anothie; 
incident of that case find its analogy 
here ; and as the garments of Aaron 
were taken from him to invest hi, 
children, so may the talents, the 
zeal, the piety, and devotedness to 
God which distinguished the depart- 
ed secretary, rest upon his succes- 
sors, both in his pastoral fold, in his 
great public office, and in every 
work of Christian usefulness in whic) 
he was engaged.* 


* Having alluded, in the course o| 
this article, tothe mistakes and misrep- 
sentations which have been propagated 
respecting the plan and operations of 
the Bible Society, it may be worth while 
to notice, for the sake of correction, one 
which has met our eye while this sheer 
was passing through the press, in a re- 
cent number of a respectable trans-At- 
lantic publication, “ The Gospel Advo- 
cate.” A correspondent in that work, 
speaking of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, remarks: “ Because the 
Society had determined to publish the 
Bible without note or comment, it was 
inferred that the translations in the 
margin ought to be omitted ; and ac- 
cordingly the editions published by the 
several Bible societies, I believe without 
exception, omit them.” He adds, that 
“ the construction put ‘ without note or 
comfhent,’ has in fact led to a mutila- 
tion of our Bibles,” than in addition to 
the marginal readings, the marginal 
references also have been systematicall) 
omitted ; and that, in short, the Bible 
Society’s Bibles are not “ the authorized 
version as it came from the hands of 
our translators.” It is only necessar) 
to state, in reply to these assertions; that 
the British and Foreign Bible Society 
took its Bibles as they were current) 
and customarily issued from the author- 
ized presses, and as they were distribu- 
ted in all other quarters ; among othi- 
ers, the Society for Promoting Christiai 
Knowledge. Long before the Bible 
Society existed, for a period perhaps 0! 
a century and upwards, by far tlie 
greater part of the Bibles printed ii 
England had been without the margin- 
al readings and references, and the Bi- 
ble Society, in cemmencing its opera- 
tions, only conformed to the “established 
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practice. Indeed, its members had no 
more the power than the will to make 
innovations of any kind, as the two uni- 
versities and the kings printer could 
alone furnish them with their copies. 
In the course of time, however, when 
applications were made for Bibles with 
references, they were then provided ; 
and the Society’s catalogue exhibits no 
less than four editions of this descrip- 
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tion, some of which have been several 
years on its list. The references are 
those of Blayney’s 4to Bible, the very 
standard mentioned by the American 
objector, in common with that of 1611. 
The conductors of “ The Gospel Advo- 
cate,” we are persuaded, will thank us 
for furnishing them with this brief ex- 
planation, in reply to their correspon- 
dent. 


Biterary and Philosophical Entelligence, Ve. Le. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
PREPARING for publication :—Elegy 
on the late Rev. Henry Martyn; by J. 
Lawson ;—Letters to my Daughters ; 
by Mr. Huish ;—Tour through the Mo- 
rea; by Sir William Gell ;—the Cam- 
brian Plutarch ; by J. H. Parry. 

In the press :—Narrative of the Land 
Arctic Expedition ; by Captain Frank- 
lin‘and Dr. Richardson ;—a Catalogue 
of the Ethiopie Biblical MSS. in the 
Royal Library of Paris, and in some 
other Collections; with Remarks and 
Extracts ; to which are added, Speci- 
mens of the Modern Dialects of Abys- 
sinia ; by T. P. Platt, B. A. 


Cambridge.—The subject of Sir 
William Browne’s medals are—Greek 
Ode: “In Obitum Viri admodum Rev- 
erendi Doctissimique Thos. Fanshawe 
Middleton, Episcopi Calcuttensis”— 
Latin Ode: “ Africani Catenis De- 
vincti."——Greek Epigram: Eav a¢ 
ounce eon Woravuebxe.—Latin Epigram 
Os geuz et War magnoeTas, 

In the Report from the House of 
Commons Committee, on the laws re- 
lating to prisons (7th May, 1822,) we 
find the following important princ ples 
recognized, with a strong recommenda- 
tion for the immediate passing of an 
act for enforcing good discipline in all 
large prisons, there being at present 
some alledged difficulties in the way of 
their stant application to some of the 
smaller gaols. 

“Tt is no less,” remark the Commit- 
tee, “ the interest than the duty of every 
government, to take care that the indi- 
viduals who by the laws are subjected to 
imprisonment, do not, by the effect of 
that sentence, become worse members 
of society, or more hardened offenders. 
It is also of much importance, that pris- 
ons should be so managed that confine- 
iment within them may be an object of 


terror, and may operate as real punisli- 
ment upon those for whom it is so inten- 
ded: at the same time that the exercise 
of all unnecessary severity is restrained 
by wholesome regulations. With a view 
to these objects, the means of a judi- 
cious classification of prisoners, and ot 
constant employment and labour, are 
essentially necessary ; and your Com 
mittee are decidedly of opinion, that it 
will be proper to secure by law the pro- 
viding of such. means in every country 
prison, and in every other prison, in 
which, by charter or otherwise, prison- 
ers of various classes are allowed to be 
confined.” 

Among thirty-three items proposed to 
be made annually in the returns to the 
Secretary of State, one is, “ What du- 
ties are performed by the chaplain, 
what provision made for instruction, 
and whether prisoners are supplied with 
Bibles and other books ?” 

By an act passed last session, for con 
solidating the Vagrant Laws, it is enac- 
ted, that persons going about as gath- 
erers of alins, under any false pretence, 
as loss by fire, Sc. ; bear-wards ; com- 
ion stage-players; persons pretend 
ing to be Gipsies ; persons pretending 
to tell fortunes ; persons playing o; 
betting at any unlawful game ; persons 
running away, and leaving their wives 
or children chargeable to the parish; 
pedlars not duly licensed ; persons 
wandering abroad, and lodging in ale- 
houses, barns, outhouses, or in the open 
air, and not giving a good account of 
themselves ; persOns exposing any in- 
decent exhibition ; persons begging, or 
causing children to do so; or endeav- 
ouring, by the exposure of wounds or 
deformities, to effect the same purpose ; 
persons apprehended having in pos- 
session any picklock, key, crow, or oth- 
er implement of house-breaking; ox 
having in possession any gun, pistol, cut- 
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lass, bludgeon, or other offensive wea- 
pon, with intent to assault or commit 
anv illegal act; persons frequenting 
any river or canal, or any place of pub- 
lic resort, with intent to commit felony ; 
persons endeavouring to impose upon 
any churchwarden or overseer of the 
poor, or upon any charitable institution 
or private individual, by a false and 
fraudulent representation, either verbal- 
ly or in writing, with a view to obtain 
money or some other advantage or ben- 
efit, shall be deemed rogues and vaga- 
bonds, and be kept to hard labour for 
any time not exceeding a_ calendar 
month. Any person may apprehend 
offenders, and bring them before a ma- 
gisirate. Justices by this act may order 
a portion of their earnings to be paid to 
offenders when discharged from prison. 

By the Jate population returns, it ap- 
pears that throughout England, in every 
ten thousand of the population there are, 
upon the average, Males. Females. 
Under 5 years of age ......1538 100. 1444 
Between 5 and 10 ......1543 «00. 1268 
Between 10 and 15 ......1169 ....... 1056 
Between 15 and 20 ...... 988... 999 
Between 20 and 30 ......1470 ...... 1684 
Between 30 and 40 ......1155 .00 1210 
Between 40 and 50 ...... 941... 933 
Between 50 and 60 ...... 656 ...... 653 
Between 60 and 70 4... 448 wn. 4398 
Between 70 and 80 ..... 222 wwe 228 
Between 80 and 90 ..... 56 we. 69 
Between 90 and 100... 4 ven. 6 

The present dip of the magnetic nee- 
dle, aecording to experiments of Cap- 


tain Edward Sabine, in the Regent's 
Park, London, is 70 deg. 3 min. ; which, 
compared with experiments of Mr. Cay- 
endish in 1776, and Mr. Nairn in 1772, 
shews an annual decrease, since abou 
1774, of 3.02 min. These latter, com- 
pared with the ‘experiments of Mr, 
Whiston in 1720, shew, in this earlier 
period, an annual decrease of 3.05 


min. 
SYRIA. 

By the late dreadful earthquake in 
Syria, Aleppo, Antioch, and a number 
of other towns were, in ten or twelve 
seconds, entirely destroyed ; and 20,000 
human beings, it was calculated, per- 
ished, being about a tenth of the popu- 
lation. ‘The extreme points where this 
terrible phenomenon was violent enoug)) 
to destroy the edifices, seem to be Dia- 
bekir and Merkab, Aleppo and Scan- 
daroon, Killis and Sheckoen. Thi 
shock was sensibly felt at Damascus, 
Adeno, and Cyprus. There was noth- 
ing remarkable in the weather or the 
state of the atmosphere. Eddifices on 
the summit of the highest mountains 
were not safer than buildings situated 
on the banks of rivers, or on the sea- 
shore. The spacious mansion, the resi- 
dence of the British Consul at Aleppo 
for 230 years, and the houses of all the 
other public agents and private Euro- 
pean individuals at Aleppo, have bee 
entirely ruined. Shocks of the Earth- 
quake continued to be felt for some 
weeks after the principal shock. 


EP a wo 
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THEOLOGY. 

‘Lhe blessings resulting from Maritime Pur- 
suiis: a Sermon, preached before the Cor- 
poration of the Trinity House ; by the very 
Rev. J.P. Monk, D.D. Is. 6d. 

The Duty of Attention to the original Ob- 
yects of Academical Institutions: a Sermon 
belore the University of Cambridge ; by the 
same. Is. 6d. 

The Authorised Version of the Bible re- 
vised, for audible or social Reading: with 
Notes: by W. Alexander. In 3 vols. Vol. I. 
Part i. Price 4s. 

Scripture Difficulties ; the Halsean Lec- 
tures for 1822: by the Rey. C. Beason, M.A. 
Ll vol. 8vo. 12s. 

The Psalms in Metre : by W.Coldwell. 6s. 

The Sell-interpreting New Testament : by 
the Rev. J. Platts.8 Parti. 4s. 6d. 

Charge delivered at his Primary Visitation 
in Dublin: by W. Magec. D.D. Archbish- 
op of Dublin. 


A Sermon in aid of the Church Missious 
ry Society: by the Rev. E. G. Marsh. 

Serious Musings: by the Rev. J. Jones 
M. A. 2s. 6d. 

Friday Evening ; or an Attempt to prov 
that we are now living in the Sixth Dayo 
the Millenary Week. Is. 6d. 

Historical View of Christianity: by 6 
Cook, D.D.&c. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Sermons, selected and abridged from thv 
Works of Archbishop Tillotson: by the Re) 
J. Dakins. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 

A Sermon preached at Rochester, at ti’ 
Visitation of the Lord Bishop of the Diocese 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Chart of the Episcopacy of Englané 
and Wales, ona roller. 2ls. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Narrative of the Expedition to Dongola 
and Sennaar. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Essay upon the Islands of Corfu, &c.: by 
W. Goodison, A.B. 3vo. 12s. 
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A Journey to two of the Oases of Upper 
Egypt: by Sir A. Edmonstone. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Notes during a Visit to Mount Sinai ; by 
Sir F. Henniker, Bart. 

Rugvald, an Epic Poem ; by J. E. Pennie. 
8vo. 12s. 

Population of the British Empire in (821. 
ds. ; fine paper 7s. 

Tour from Astrachan to Karass ; by 
the Rev. W. Glen, Missionary at Astra- 
chan. 4s. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Rome ; 
by G, L. Taylor and Edward Cresy. 2 vols. 
folio. 181. 18s. 

Ruins of an Ancient City in Guatemala. 
4to. 28s. 

Part I. of Views of Ancient Casiles ; by 
FE. W. Brayley, jun. 

The Revived Architecture of Italy ; by 
G. L. Taylor and Edward Cresy. Nos. 1 
and 2. Il. Ils. 6d. 

The Life of John Goodwin, M. A. ; by 
T. Jackson. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Plates to illustrate the Poems of Crabbe. 
Small 8vo. 2). 2s. 
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Coloured Plates, lilustrative of Belzoni's 
Egypt, &c. Folio. 25s 

fhe Lime Rocks of Plymouth ; by the 
Rev. R.Hennah. 8vo. 12s. 

History of Eagland ; by Mrs. Markham. 
2 vols. L2mo. 16s. 

Pignotti’s History of Tuscany ; translated 
by J. Browning, Esq. 4 vols.8vo. 21. 8s. 

Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots; by Miss 

enger. 2vols.8vo. 24s. 

Memoirs of the Mexican Revolution; by 
W.D. Robinson. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Horticultural Tour through Flanders, &c 
Svo. 16s. 

History of the late War in Spain and Por- 
tugal ; by R. Southey, Esq. 4to. 21. 10s. 

Conchology ; by 5. Brooks, F.L.5  4to. 
Sl. 10s. 

British Ornithology, First Series ; by J 
P. Selby. 11. 11s. 6d. and 51. 5s. 

A Second Series of the Curiosities of 
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Religious XEntelligence. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 

Tue following are a few passages from 

the Society’s “Monthly Extracts.” 

They relate to the Foreign Department 

of the Society’s proceedings and cor- 

respondence. 

From the Rev. Doctors Carey and 
Marshman, and Rev. W. Ward, da- 
ted Serampore, Ist January, 1822. 

“ We have now in the press, exclu- 

‘ive of the New Testament in various 

languages before enumerated, 4000 co- 
pies of the Bengalee Bible ; 3000 of the 
Sanscrit Bible ; 1000 copies each of 
the Pushtoo, the Kashmeer, and the 
Assamese ; 4000 copies each of the 
Mahratta and Orissa Testaments ; and 
two books of the Seik. For the com- 
pletion of these works an outlay of 
12,0001. sterling will be requisite ; and 
as we cannot venture to expect more 
than half that sum from the public lib- 
erality, we shall be constrained, for the 
first time, to supply the deficiencies of 
the translation fund from the proceeds 
of our personal labour, while the ex- 
pense we have incurred in erecting the 
Sérampore College will scarcely leave 
us unembarrassed for several years to 
come. We know not that we shall be 
able to meet these expenses ; but our 
reliance is on the God of Missiens, who 
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has, for seventeen years, supplied every 
want, and who will not forsake his own 
cause in this emergency.” 

From the Secretary of the Auxiliary 
Bible Society of New South Wales, 
dated Sydney, 16th Nov. 1821. 

“The case of books has been safely 
received. The Reports in particular 
are a great acquisition ; and I have pla- 
ced them and the History of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, as the 
ground-work of a Biblical Library, for 
the benefit of Australia, The object of 
this library is, to collect and preserve 
any books which may be of service in 
translating the sacred Scriptures; also 
to excite a greater attention to Biblical 
reading and literary pursuits, which 
among us are too little regarded. We 
hope it may likewise be of no small 
advantage to the future generations of 
Australia and the South Sea Islands, in 
settling the different versions of the in- 
spired volume, that, in their own 
tongues, the people may read or hear, 
faithfully narrated, the wonderful works 
of God. Our treasurer transmits 1601. 
which will make the amount of our sub- 
scriptions 12001.” 

From a Minister in the Bahama Is!- 
ands, dated Nassau, 27th March, 
1822. 

“Many Bibles and Testaments have 
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been distributed on the out islands, 
to the joy and comfort of the poor peo- 
ple. Those that had it in their power 
have purchased at cost-price: some 
have received at reduced prices, and 
others gratuitously. Nine Bibles were 
given to some wrecked seamen, from 
whom the following note has been re- 
ceived :—‘ Sir, We, the people that be- 
longed to the brig Marilaine, of Balti- 
more, and the schooner Nancy, of New 
Haven, do return you our sincere thanks 
for your goodness, in giving each of us 
aBible. May God Almighty bless you 
for them.’ One of the men adds; ‘I 
hope they will put me and all of us in 
the right way to heaven :’—Several 
Bibles and Testaments have been given 
to persons in the poor-house, who 
have received them gladly. Four- 
teen Bibles, with several Testaments, 
have been given to the prisoners confin- 
ed in gaol. The following note has 
been received from the gaoler: ‘ Sir, I 
am requested to thank, through you, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society for 
the Bibles and Testaments granted by 
you for the use of the prisoners ; and I 
shall take the benefit of your kind offer 
to furnish Bibles and Testaments as 
they may be wanted here. I have fur- 
ther to state, that I find a greater alter- 
ation lately in the minds of the priso- 
ners, from reading the Bible, than I 
ever discovered in any others whom I 
have had in my charge during twelve 
years.’ ” 

From the Secretary of a Bible Society 

in Germany. 

“ A few weeks since we distributed 
600 Testaments among the Catholic 
pilgrims. Several were affected to 
tears on being presented with the object 
of their wishes, and, although unable to 
express their feelings in words, yet their 
silence was a still stronger testimony of 
deep-felt emotion. Some Christian 
friends had collected on the spot where 
the distribution took place, to enjoy so 
interesting a scene ; and they all agreed 
in the opinion, that incalculable bene- 
fit would result to the Catholics by this 
means ; but, at the same time, they la- 
mented, that more than 300 of the pil- 
grims could not be provided with copies, 
which they so earnestly wished to pos- 
sess. We could not bind more than we 
did. 

* The demand for Bibles and Testa- 
ments, as well as our endeavours to 
meet it, still continues uninterrupied ; 
and since we last balanced our accounts 
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on the Ist of February, we have disper. 
sed 489 Bibles, 1619 Lutheran, and 
1382 Catholic Testaments. 

“ We understand from the publicans, 
at whose houses the travelling mechan- 
ics put up, that the latter read with grear 
assiduity the Testaments given them by 
our Society. A Catholic young wo- 
man, who bought a Bible a few years 
back at the reduced price, publicl 
joined the Protestant Church last vear, 
and now makes it a point of duty to 
contribute the full value of a Bible to 
the Society every year. This is really 
a large donation on her part, as shi 
labours hard to support herself by nee- 
dle-work, and has, moreover, to struggle 
with a weakly constitution.” 

From the Sixth Report of the Ame- 

rican Bible Society. 

“'There have been issued from the 
depository, from the 30th of April, 1821, 
to the Ist of May, 1822, 53,416 Bible, 
and Testaments, and 54 copies of the 
Gospel of St. John in Mohawk and 
Delaware. 

“In the five preceeding years, there 
were issued, 140,348 copies—making a 
total of ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY- 
THREE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED 
AND EIGHTEEN Bibles and Testa- 
ments, and parts of the New Testa- 
ment, issued by the American Bible 
Society since its establishment. 

“The Marine Bible Societies have 
continued their operations during the 
year, and there has been some increasr 
of the number. The expectations as to 
their usefulness have not been disap- 
pointed. Many seamen have exhibited 
much interest in the design of the So- 
cieties, and derived benefits from thei. 
On one occasion, at a meeting appoint- 
ed by a Marine Bible Society, all the 
seamen in port were requested to at- 
tend, and the request was very generalls 
complied with. An address was delis- 
ered to them ; and the immediate con- 
sequences were, that in the two follow- 
ing days, one hundred and fifty seamen 
applied to be furnished with the Scrip- 
tures, and eighty became members oi 
the Society. 

“Further evidence of the Divine 
blessing on the Society is found in the 
increase of the number of its Auxilia- 
ries. More have been recognised du- 
ring the past year than in the two pre- 
ceeding years: making the whole num- 
ber of Bible Societies, which have been 
recognised as Auxiliary to the National 
Society, THREE HUNDRED AND ONE.” 
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From the Report of the Wertemberg 
Bible Society for i821. 

“ Even some of the convicts, on be- 
ing supplied with the New ‘lestament, 
have experienced a sorrow unto repen- 
tance, never to be repented of ; and 
several have begun to employ their lei- 
sure hours in devout perusal of the 
Gospel of the Redeemer ; and others, 
confined in the house of correction, 
have of their own mind made known 
their desire for the book of life. But 
the word of salvation has not had free 
course in Our native country only ; nu- 
merous orders have been received from 
abroad : 2,162 Bibles have been trans- 
mitted to various parts, so that the ag- 
gregate amount of copies which have 
left our Depository since our last Report, 
is, 9,530 Bibles, and 2,908 Testaments ; 
total 12,438 copies. 

“If we would present to view the 
means by which our society has attain- 
ed its object, the diffusion of the Gospel 
of salvation among the poor, we must 
point, in the first place, to the munili- 
vent donation by which our revered 
sovereign has been pleased to mark his 
approbation of the Society’s object. 
May he accept the heart felt gratitude 
which we offer on this solemn occasion, 
for this proof of his kind interest in the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of his 
subjects! May he be rewarded with the 
choicest blessings of the Most High. 
Her Majesty the Queen also, participa- 
ting in the feelings of her Royal Con- 
sort, has transmitted to our committee 
the sum of 250 florins.” 


From the Rev. H. D. Leeves, dated 
Constantinople, July 23, 1822. 

“T called upon the Armenian Patri- 
arch of Constantinople. He strongly 
expressed his approbation of the excel- 
lent object and benevolent exertions of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The first subject I introduced, was the 
Turkish version of the New Testament 
in the Armenian character, executed by 
the Russian Bible Society. He said 
he had seen this translation when in 
manuscript, and knew its author; ad- 
ding, that he would give it his public 
sanction, and favour its circulation.” 

July 29, 1822. 

“A great demand has been excited 
for copies of the Turkish Armenian 
Testament, for a fresh supply of which 
I have written to Odessa. An Arme- 
nian gentleman has begged of me to let 
him have 100 copies as soon as they 
arrive, the chief part of which are de- 
signed for Asia. [I have concluded 
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the agreement for printing 4000 copies 
of the Turkish Psalter with Greek cha- 
racters, of which I send a copy to be 
laid before the Cominittee. [ also en- 
close the copy of a note which IT have 
put into the hands of the director of the 
American patriarchal press, by which I 
agree with him for 1000 copies of the 
Armenian and Turkish-Armenian Psal- 
ter, and for 2000 copies of the Psalter in 
the Turkish language alone, with Ar- 
menian characwrs.” 
August 16, 1822. 

“The Greek patriarch, Eugenius, 
has been released from the troubles of 
this world ; and two days after, on the 
10th of this month, the election of his 
successor took place. The Porte gave 
to the Greeks free permission to elect 
whomsoever they pleased ; and their 
choice fell upon Anthimus, Archbishop 
of Chalcedon. I had the curiosity to 
go and see the ceremonies of his instal- 
lation, and afterwards was imtroduced 
to him. He isa man of affable man- 
ners, bears a fair character, and is much 
beloved by the people, who testified 
great joy onthe occasion. At Smyrna 
he has always shewn himself to be a 
friend to the Bible Society. Under the 
auspices of this patriarch, I entertain 
a hope that our work will, with the Di- 
vine blessing, proceed without interrup- 
tion.” 

Smyrna, September 1, 1822. 

“ There have been many demands 
for Arabic Bibles and Testaments at 
Smyrna. I shall send some hither as 
soon as I return to Constantinople. 

“ To-morrow morning, I shall set out 
on an excursion of four or five days to 
some places around Smyrna. [| hoped 
we should have made the tour of the 
Seven Churches, but the country is still 
in too disordered a state for us to do it 
with prudence.” 

Constantinople, October 8, 1822. 

“ During my stay at Smyrna, I visi- 
ted several of the villages where the 
consuls and merchants have their sum- 
mer residences. It is proposed, that 
their inhabitants, chiefly Greeks, should 
be supplied with the New Testament. 

“ We visited the interesting remains 
of ancient Teos, situated on the coast, 
at the extremity of one of the most love- 
ly plains I ever saw, rich in the fig, olive, 
and grape ; the latter luxuriously hang- 
ing from all the trees, at this season ot 
the vear, and presenting, at every step, 
its ripened clusters to the thirsty travel- 
ler. It is still exactly such a district as 
one would suppose might have been pe- 
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euliarly dedicated, as it really was in for- 
mer times, tothe god Bacchus, and might 
have inspired the gay but licentious 
strains of Anacreon, the poet of Teos. 

“We proceeded to Scio, where we 
had an opportunity of witnessing the 
melancholy and utter desolation which 
has befallen this beautiful and once 
flourishing island. I could not have 
conceived, without being an eye-wit- 
ness, that destruction could have been 
rendered sa complete. We walked 
through the town, which was handsome, 
and built entirely of stone, and found 
the houses, the churches, the hospitals, 
the extensive college, where a few 
months ago 600 or 700 youths were re- 
ceiving their education, one mass of 
ruins. On every side were strewed 
fragments of half-burnt books, manu- 
scriptsy clothes, and furniture ; and what 
was most shocking to the feelings, nu- 
merous human bodies mouldering in 
the spots where they fell. Nothing 
that had life was to be seen but a few 
miserable half-starved dogs and cats. 
The villages have shared the same fate, 
and of a populaiion of 130,000 Greeks 
there remain perhaps 00 or 1000 indi- 
viduals scattered through the most dis- 
tant villages. In the town nothing has 
escaped but the consuls’ houses, and a 
very few immediately adjoining them, 
which could not be burnt without burn- 
ing the consulates. 

“From the painful sight of the dread- 
ful effects of unbridled human passions, 
we were a little refreshed by visiting in 
the afternoon the country house of the 
British vice-consul Signior Giudice, 
who, during the sack of Scio, humanely 
received all the unfortunate creatures 
who fled to him for protection, and has 
redeeined many others from slavery. 
He has a little colony of 207 Sciots, 
chiefly women and children, hutted in 
his garden and premises, whom he feeds 
at his own expense, and who, under the 
British flag, have found protection 
amidst the wreck of their country. 
There are similar establishments in 
some of the other European consulates. 
Their food, at present, consists chiefly 
of the figs and grapes, which are now 
common property, there being no hands 
to gather in the fruits of the soil: but 
as this supply will soon fail, we have, 
since our return, cammenced a sub- 
scription among the English residents 
at Constantinople, who have been ever 
ready to meet similar calls upon their 
charity during this calamitous period, 
in order to send them a supply of bis- 
eyit and flour for the winter months. 
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I mean to add, on the part of the Bible 
Society, a donation of Greek Testa- 
ments ; and have written to Smyrna, to 
desire that a sufficient number of copies 
may be sent to furnish the refugees: 
both at the British and other consu- 
lates.” 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Benja- 
min Barker, the Society’s Agent at 
Aleppo, dated Garden of Ibraham 
Aga, near the ruins of Aleppo, 
August 23, 1822. 

“ With a heavy heart I take up my 
pen, to trace anew in my dejected mind 
the most dreadful of all events.* 

“On the night of the 13th of August, 
about half past nine o’clock, Aleppo 
the third city of the Ottoman empire, 
built entirely of stone, was, in the space 
of a few seconds, brought down to its 
foundations. Iwas at that time asleep 
on the terrace of my particular friend 
Mr. Maseyk, who, by the help of the 
Almighty, was mercifully saved, with 
all his family. About half an hour pre- 
vious to the great shock, a light one was 
felt, when I took the precaution to draw 
my bed from under a very high wall, 
where it was placed. I was soon awak- 
ened by the fall of that wall, on the very 
spot where my bed had stood. I sprang 
from my couch, and without waiting 
to dress myself, fled into the house, 
which I found falling on all sides. To 
remain in the house, or to take to flight 
through the streets, amidst falling hous- 
es, appeared to be equally dangerous. 
I recommended my soul to God, and 
embraced the latter resolution. After 
a great deal of trouble and fatigue, 
running among the ruins, I arrived 
exhausted at the gate of the city, 
called Babelfanige, the earthquake still 
continuing. Cold and dreadfully brui- 
sed, and cut in my body and feet, I fell 
on my knees among a concourse of 
people, to thank the Almighty for my 
happy deliverance from the jaws of 
death. But the gate of the city was 
shut ; and no one dared to risk his life 
under its arch, toopen it. After recom- 
mending my soul again to my Creator, 
I threw myself on the gate. I felt in 
the dark, and perceived that it was not 
locked ; but the great iron bars that 
went across the folding-doors were bent 
by the earthquake, and the little strength 
I retained was not sufficient to force 
them. I went in quest of the guards, 
but they were no more! I fell again on 


* Only a few weeks previous to the earth- 
quake, Mr. Barker had disposed of, by cheap 
sale, no less than 499 Arabic New Tagta/ 
ments, and 640 Arabic Psalters. 
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my knees before the Almighty, who 
alone could‘save me from the immedi- 
ate peril of being crushed to death. | 
did not forget in my prayers the misera- 
ble creatures around me. While I was 
in that attitude, four or five Turks came 
near me, and joined hands to pray in 
their accustomed way, calling out, 
‘Alla! Alla! Having in sight my sate- 
ty, and that of thousands of individuals 
who crowded to the gate to escape, | 
made no more reflections, but began to 
entreat them, in the name of God, to 
help me to open the gate, in order to 
save our lives and those of so many in- 
dividuals who were continually perish- 
ing before us. The Lord inspired them 
with courage; and, providing them- 
selves with large stones, according to 
my instructions, in a little time they 
forced the bars and opened the gate. 
No sooner had I quitted it, than a strong 
shock of an earthquake crumbled it to 
pieces, and several Jews were killed by 
its fall. A new and affecting scene was 
now exhibited. A great concourse of 
people rushed out, and with ohe accord 
tell on their knees, to render thanks to 
the Almighty for their preservation: 
but, when the first transports of joy 
were over, the thought of having left 
buried, or in danger of being buried, in 
the city, their friends and _ relations, 
inade them pour such piercmg lamen- 
tations, that the most hard-hearted per- 
son would have been penetrated with 
crief. The thoughts of what might 
have befallen my brother and his fami- 
ly, who were at Antioch, and the cruel 
fate of my friends in the city, besides 
the melancholy objects around me, peo- 
ple wounded, others lamenting the death 
of their relations, others having before 
them their dying children taken from 
under the ruins, preyed so strongly on 
my mind, that not the pen of the ablest 
writer can give an adequate idea of my 
feelings. 1 spent the whole night in 
prayer and anxiety. Early the next 
morning, I was conveyed by some char- 
itable people on an ass to the nearest 
garden, to profit by the shade of the 
trees. [ did not remain long before 
Mr. Derehe, the French dragoman, 
jomed me, and gave me the agreeable 
news that all the European Christians, 

excepting a little boy, had been saved ; 
but many, like myself, were greatly 
bruised. Of the European Jews, the 
Austrian consul Mr. Esdra de Picciateo, 
and a few others were crushed to death ; 
and many thousand native Christians, 
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Jews, and Turks, perished with them. 
I have now the satisfaction to know, 
that my brother and family had esca- 
ped from a similar danger at Antioch ; 
which place has likewise been destroy- 
ed, as well as Latakia, Gisser Shogre, 
Idlib, Mendun Killis, Scanderoon, and 
all the rest of the towns and villages in 
the pachalick of Aleppo. 

* Of the interior, as yet we have had 
no news. All those who have made 
their escape out of the city are encamp- 
ed in the gardens. I remained four 
days without being able to move, from 
mv bruises and sores, having only a 
shget to screen me from the scorching 
rays of the sun. When I joined the 
rest of the Europeans in the garden of 
Ibrahim Aga, I was most kindly receiy- 
ed by theFrench consul,Mr.Lesseps,who 
afforded me every possible assistance. 
My heart bleeds for the poor Europe- 
ans ; who, without the least prospect of 
having, for a time, a roof to preserve 
them) from the scorching rays of the 
sun, must soon, from the heavy rains . 
the autumn and winter, be deprived ¢ 
every resource ; for the few ettec cn y 
have been able’ to save must be sold for 
their sustenance.” 

From the Bible Society at Drontheim, 
in Norway, dated July 27, 1822. 

“You will take it as an agreeable 
proof, that love to the word of God is 
not extinguished in our country, when 
we tell you, that in one of our churches, 
in which the service is not regularly 
performed every Sunday, the vacant 
Sundays during the summer have been 
employed in Bible lectures. You would 
be delighted to see there old and hoary 
men and women listening with fixed 
attention, and having ther New Testa- 
ments in their hands, in order to follow 
the explication the better.” 

From the Sixth Report of the Sles- 

wig Holstein Bible Society, 1822. 

“ From the Fifth Report of the Sles- 
wig Holstein Bible Society, we have 
perceived with satisfaction the happy 
progress made by that institution, in 
consequence of its strict adherence to 
the sunplicity of its object; a line of 
conduct which promises to ensure the 
samme success for the future. We here- 
by express our thanks to your Commit- 
tee for their assiduous labours in the 
good cause, and commend thei to the 
Divine protection. 

“ Given at our Castle of Fredricks- 

berg, the 21st of July, 1821. 
(Signed) “ Freperick Rex.” 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF MISSIONS. 

We copy the following interesting passa- 
ges from the journal of the late Mr. Parsons, 
one of the missionaries from the American 
Board of Missions to Jerusalem. Mr. Par- 
sons states generally of the city of Jerusa- 
lem, that it contains eleven mosques,. five 
synagogues, and twenty monasteries belong- 
ing to the different denominations of Chris- 
tians. He then continues his remarks, as 
follows :— 

** Entering the gate of the holy sepulchre 
church, the first object which attracted my 
aitention was the stone of unction, venerated 
as the spot where the body of our Lord was 
anointed for burial. Several large candles 
are kept standing at each end, and over it 
are suspended several silver lamps. ‘The 
pugrims all bow ; and, after making the sign 
of the cross, kiss the sacred stone. 3 

** Leaving the stone of unction, we weré 
conducted to the holy sepulchre. The mon- 
wment erected over the tomb contains 
iwo apartments. In the first is the stone 
where, 2 is said, the angel made his appear- 
ance to Mary ; in the other is the boly tomb. 
I waited some time for the pilgrims to with- 
draw. While standing there a pilgrim en- 
tered,and, at the sight of the tomb, wept and 
subbed as over the grave of a parent. 

“ Seventy-three feet from the holy sepul- 
chre we came to the chapel of apparition, in 
which a few Catholics were engaged in eve- 
ning service ; the music, for softness and so- 
lemnity, exceeded any thing which I had 
heard in Asia. 

“From this chapel we returned to the 
holy sepulchre, and passing through the 
Greek church, ascended mount Calvary. 
It is sixteen feet above the level of the tomb. 
} stooped down to look into the hole in which 
itis supposed stood the cross ; below which 
is a fissure in the rock, made, it is believed, 
when Christ our Lord bowed his head and 
gave upthe ghost.” 

Mr. Parsons visited the church of the sep- 
ulchre during the week of the Passover, and 
on the Easter Eve witnessed the supposed 
miracle of the holy fire. 

“Every apartment of the church was 
crowded with Turks, Jews, Christians, 
and people from every nation under heaven : 
they were assembled to witness the supposed 
miraculous descent of the Holy Spirit, under 
the similitude of fire. It is estimated that at 
least 5000 people were present. The gov- 
ercor of the city and the Tarks of rank were 
there. A very convenient place was allotted 
me to observe distinctly every ceremony. 

* About twelve o'clock we witnessed 
scenes of a very extraordinary nature, and 
highly derogatory to the Christian profession. 
A body of Arab Christians, natives of Pales- 
tine, were admitted to perform their part in 
the duties of the holy week: they began by 
ruaning round the holy sepulchre, with all 
the frantic airs of madmen ; clapping their 
hands; throwing their caps into the air; 
cufling one 2nother’s ears ; walking half na- 
ked upon the shoulders of their companions ; 
halloving, or rather shrieking, to the utmost 
extent of their voices. This was the exhi- 

hition to 5000 people, who were in expecta- 
tion of soon witnessing ‘he descent of the 
haly fire. 
* About one o'clock the Turks entered the 
smal] apartment of the holy temb, extinguish- 
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ed the lamps, closed the door, and set a 
watch. 1 wes determined to enter myself 
the holy sepulchre with the Russian consul, 
to see from what direction the fire proceed- 
ed: but they replied,‘ The Turks will not 
give permission to strangers to enter.’ 
Shortly after, the principa] Greek priest en- 
tered the holy saveliles. attended by the Ar- 
menian patriarch, and also by the Syrian pa- 
triarch. “The Greek priest, however, enter- 
ed the second apartment unattended. Every 
eye was fixed as the time approached. As 
we stood waiting, suddenly there darted from 
the sepulchre a flaming torch, which was 
carried almost instantaneously to a distant 
part of the assembly. I stood among the 
first to receive the fire, and to prove that, as 
to its power of burning, it contained no ex- 
traordinary qualities. The zeal of the pil- 
grims to get a part of the fire before the su- 
= qualities departed (as, they say, it 
urns like other fire in a few minutes,) en- 
dangered the lives of many : several were 
well nigh crushed to death. Some lighted 
candles, others tow, with a view to preserve 
a part of itsinfluence. Some held their faces 
in the blaze, saying, ‘It does not burn.’ 
Others said, ‘ Now, Lord, I believe! forgive 
my former unbeliet.’ After this the pilgrims 
retired, abundantly satisfied with what they 
had seen and heard. 

“ The number of pilgrims present at this 
Passover may be thus stated: 1200 Greeks, 
1400 Armenians, 70 Copts, 20 Syrians, 15 
Catholics, one Abyssinian ; total 2706. 

“ Passing the north-east corner of the city, 
we descended to the brook Kedron. The 
bed of the stream was perfectly dry, not- 
withstanding the great rains. On our left, I 
saw the church crected over the grave of 
the Virgin Mary ; cn our right, the garden 
of Gethsemane. St. John has marked the 
site of the garden very particularly ; ‘ He 
went forth with his disciples over the brook 
Kedron.’ There is but one spot over the 
brook Kedron convenient for a garden 
This garden has been consecrated by th 
many prayers, and by the blood, of our Di- 
vine Saviour : ‘ For Jesus ofitimes resorted 
thither with his disciples.’ It is still oceu- 
pied as a garden, and contains several large 
olive trees. 

“In fifteen or twenty minutes I reached 
the summit of the mount of Olives. Here 
we had a delightful view of the city, and also 
of the Dead Sea. Perhaps no place in the 
world commands a finer prospect, or is asso- 
ciated with events more sacred and sublime.’ 
‘David went up by the ascent of Mount 
Olivet, and wept as he went up, and had 
his head covered, and he went barefoot.’ 
On the east side of it our blessed Saviour 
raised Lazarus from the grave, and on the 
west he endured the agony of Gethsemane. 
Here he beheld the city, and wept over it. 
From this mount he was at one time con- 
cucted to Jerusalem with shoutings of ‘ Ho- 
sanna to the Son of David ; and at another, 
with the cry of ‘ Crucify him! crucify him.’ 
From this spot he gave his last commission, 
‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel ;’ avd then ascended, and ‘ sat down 
on the right hand of the Majesty on high.’ 

“ Bethany is about two miles east of Jeru- 
salem, at the foot of the mount of Olives, oa 
the cast side. We came to the grave of La- 
zarus: ‘It was a cave,’ saith St. John, ‘ and 
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a stone lay upon it.’ A Turk, who seemed 
to have charge of the sepulchre, tor a few 
‘paras’ gave us lighted tapers and permis- 
sion to enter. We descended twenty-eight 
stone steps, where we found a sinail room 
about eight feet square. On the east and 
west sides are tombs cut out in the solid rock. 
Probably Jesus our Lord stood here, and 
cried with a loud voice, ‘ Lazarus come 
forth.’” 

Mr. Parsons makes some sensible distinc- 
tioris on the subject of the sacred places, in a 
letter written to a friend from Jerusalem, 
dated May 5, 1821.— 

* After a residence of about three months 
in this sacred city, | can say that, in one re- 
speet, it differs from any other place that I 
ever visited : there is no such thing as being 
satiated by viewing objects every where pre- 
sented tothe eye. The sight of Smyrna, of 
Pergamos, of Patmos, awakened the tender- 
est sensibilities ; but the feelings were in a 
measure momentary. It is not so with Jeru- 
salem. 

“ | now go to mount Calvary—walk in the 
garden of Gethsemane—stand upon the 
heights of Zion—ascend the mount of Olives 
—drink of the waters of Siloam—with great- 
er pleasure than I did on the first day of my 
arrival. Indeed there are so many subjects 
presented to my mind—such as the devout 
anthems of David ; the dedicatory prayer of 
Solomon, when he kneeled, and spread out 
his hands to God, and consecrated a temple 
which became the glory of the church, the 
wonder of the walt ; the exalted strains of 
Isaiah, when be saw the day of Christ and 
rejoiced ; the zeal, patriotism and piety of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, when they reared the 
tabernacle of David amid the opposition of 
the world ; and, what is infinitely more, the 


. benevolence, sufferings, death, resurrection, 


aad ascension of our divine Redeemer—that 
the pleasure must be increased upon every 
examination. 

“ But what is rather remarkable, this view 
of the subject destroys all curiosity to see 
particular objects venerated by the igno- 
rant multitude. You are here shewn the 
pillar to which our Saviour was bound to be 
scourged ; the arch upon which Pilate cried, 
‘ Behold the man!’ the very door at which 
Peter knocked, when the angel led him 
from the prision; and a thousand other 
places of great veneration. All this is folly, 
and calculated to disgust enlightened travel- 
lers, and give strength to infidelity. 

“ But that this city was for many ages the 
great capital of the church of the living God ; 
that it has been honoured by the presence of 
David, of the Prophets, of Gabriel, and of 
God himself in human flesh ; that the Gos- 
pel has been preached here with power and 
with wonderful success, and a multitude from 
this city conducted to the heavenly world, is 
truth, upon which the mind may rest without 
the possibility of deception. And this is 
enough to satisfy the most enlarged and be- 
nevolent minds. 

“Soon after passing the gate, we arrived 
at the house of Procopius, to whom I had let- 
ters of introduction. The servant informed 
us that he was inthe church, for evening 
prayers. I hastened thither, to unite with the 
professed followers of Christ upon mount 
Calvary, and to render thanks to God for the 
happy termination of my voyage to the holy 
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city. The church is buta few steps fromthe 
lace where, it is supposed, stood the cross 
tis called the church of St. Constantine, and 
isthe place to which all the Greek bishops, 
five in number, with their numerous atte nd- 
ants, resort for morning and evening service. 
Every thing was conducted with a pleasing 
stillness and regularity becoming so holy a 
place. j 

“ After a service of thirty minutes, I re- 
turned, and presented my letters to Procopi- 
us. Conversation was directed to the exer 
tions which the Protestants are making to 
promote the diffusion of the holy Scriptures 
They replied: ‘ We believe the Protestants 
to be our friends.’ 

* Within 100 feet of my room reside five 
bishops ; namely, those of Petrea, of Naza- 
reth, of Gaza, of Lydia, and of Philadel. 
phia. Persons come to my room to read the 
Scriptures. The priests encourage me in 
thisemployment. If, then, a missionary can 
reside here with no other employment than 
to read the Scriptures with a doy not ut 
tering a word respecting Catholics, Greeks, 
or Turks, a great work might be accomplisi:- 
ed—a work, which would impart igfinite joy 
to the friends of this mission, and guide many 
souls to eternal life. From the observation 
which [ have made, I am led to believe, that 
reading the Scriptures is one of the most et- 
fectual methods to diffuse the spirit of piety—- 
a method,o which God has often added a px 
culiar blessing. 

Mr. Parsons sold, chiefly in Jerusalem, 
ninety-nine Arabic Psalters, and seventy Tes- 
taments in differentlanguages. He writes— 

** Repeated and earnest applications were 
made ‘for Armenian Testa:nents ; but it was 
not in my power to procure them. It will be 
remembered, that before my arrival, Bibles 
and Testaments were deposited in the res- 
pective monasteries by Procopius: how ma 
ny have been sold, [am not able to say: Pro 
copius has not had time to prepare the ac- 
count.” 

From the time of his leaving Smyrna, Mr 
Parsons had distributed upwards of 3000 
Tracts. He says on this subject— 

“| have now visited thirteen Greek monas 
teries, one Catholic,one Armenian, one Sy 
rian, and one Coptic, within the walls of J: 
rusalem ; and distributed in all to them, in 
cluding the church of St. Constantine, 1000 
tracts. These tracts are to be widely dispers 
ed; and perhaps read by people severat 
thousands of miles from the holy city. The 
very fact, that they were brought frem 
Jerusalem, will attach to them a degree oi 
sanctity; and givethem higher claims up 
on the attention of a multitude of Christians 

** At another passover, I hope we shall be 
able to afford the same kind of instruction to 
Russians, Armenians, and Copts, which we 
have done to Greeks. In every instance, the 
tracts have been received not only without 
hesitation, but with gratitude. Bishops hav: 
aided their circulation. All have rejoiced u 
carry so sacred a prescut to their friends. 

* A pilgrim from Caramania engaged to 
carry the tracts to school-teachers and t 
priests : he said, ‘ ‘They will be received with 
thankfulness.’ In many instances, I hay: 
been requested to accompany the tracts with: 
my name, that the persons to whom they were 
given might know from whom was receive: 
a donation which they so highly valuce! 
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“ A voyage to and from Jerusalem, in 
company with pilgrims, is attended with ma- 
ny things unpleasant; but, without doubt, af- 
fords the best advantages for giving instruc- 
tion, and for gaining an extensive influence. 
For more than two months, I have resided 
with pilgrims on their passage to and from Je- 
rusalem. I have been with them, as one of 
their number—read to them the holy Serip- 
tures—conversed with them on the nature 
and importance of renewing grace, and of 
constant preparation forthe coming of Christ. 
Not in one instance have I been interrupted 
by improper conduct: during the whole pas- 
sage, [ perceived uot a smile of contempt to- 
ward the word of God; generally, there was 
a pleasing attention. The effect of reading 
the Scriptures on several of the pilgrims was 
very apparent and very salutary.” 


BISHOP'S COLLEGE, CALCUTTA. 

At a late meeting of the members of the 
Society for promoting Christian Kuowledge, 
after a series of resolutions expressive of the 
highest veneration and affection for the char- 
acter and memory of the late much lamented 
Bishop of Calcutta, it was resolved,— 

“That this Buard feel a melancholy satis- 
faction in adopting a suggestion made by the 
late lord Bishop of Caleutta, in his last letter 
to the Society, relative to the foundation of 
Give scholarships in the Mission College at 
Caleutta; and accordingly agree to place 
the sum of 60001. at the disposal of the Soci- 
ety for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts, for the purpose of endowing five 
«cholarships, besides affording a salary for 
a Tamul teacher in the said college, with 
such a reference to the sons of the Society’s 
missionaries as the statutes of the college 
may allow ; and that this Board, anxious that 
ihe piety and zeal of the late lord Bishop of 
falcutta should be honoured with an appro- 
priate memorial in the country where they 
were most conspicuously and beneficially 
displayed, do recommend that the said schol- 
arships be founded, and henceforth called 
by the name of Bishop Middleton's Scholar- 
ships.” 

The Board further resolved, That a monu- 
ment shall be erected to the memory of the 
Hishop in St. Paul’s cathedral, by individual 
contributions from members of the Society, 

ich member's donation being limited to the 
wuouat of his annual subscription. The 
members of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel were atterwards included, at 
the special request of that Society. Contri- 
hutions are received at Bartlett's Buildings, 
London, and by the secretarics of diocesan 
sud district committees. 


PARIS MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Amidst the moral and religious gloom 
which has so long hung over France, it is 
with peculiar satissaction that we have wit- 
uessed, especially of late, some faint rays 
which indicate, we trust, the approach of a 
far brighter day. Qur readers are already 
apprised of various instruments of utility, 
now directly or indirectly at work for the 
~piritual benefit of that most important coun- 
try; especially the progress of education 
among the poor, the increasing distribution 
of the Serptures, and the revival which is 
beginning to take place in the Protestant 
churches which have remained for some 
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years ina state of great ignorance and reli- 
gious apathy. It is with singular gratifica- 
tion that we have now to announce that so 
much Christian zeal has been awakened 
among them, that not confining their efforts 
to domestic objects, a Missionary Society has 
beerr just established in Paris for the conver- 
sion of the heathen—a measure which, as 
has uniformly been the case ia this country, 
will, we doubt not, by the blessing of God, be 
found to have a most powerful and beneficial 
effect at home, in stirring up the minds of 
men to greater anxiety respecting their own 
spiritual welfare, while they are ministering 
to that of the heathen. 

The Society is under the presidency of M. 
le Comte Ver-Huell, a French Protestant 
Peer; and among the officers we find, in 
addition to a number of respectable ministers 
and private gentlemen, the names of M. 
Kieffer, Turkish Professor in the Royal Col- 
lege ; the Baron de Stael, &c. &e. The So- 
ciety has commenced its operations by in- 
stantly sending out a missionary, the Rev. J. 
King, to Palestine ; a field of great hope and 
interest, and where he will endeavour to 
spread the knowledge of that Saviour who 
** suffered without the gate” of its long cele- 
brated but now degraded capital, in order “ te 
sanctify the people with his own blood.’’ 

A principal object of the Society will be to 
form in Paris an establishment, in which 
missionary students may enjoy those great ad- 
vantages which that city presents for the stu- 
dy of Foreign languages, and especially the 
languages of the East. The establishment 
will be open to missionary students of all na- 
tions. The conductors earnestly request the 
prayers and pecuniary liberality of their fel- 
low-Christians. We do not observe in the 
account published by the Society, the name 
of any collector in this country. 


SCHOOL INSTITUTION AT GLAY. 

An institution has been recently formed 
at Glay, near Montbeliard, the object of 
which is to educate schoolmasters for village 
schools for the Protestant parts of France 
and French Switzerland. In many places 
the thinness of the population and the pover- 
ty of the inhabitants render it difficult to sup- 
port village schools, .To 1emedy this incon- 
venience the institution at Glay will receive 
boys and young men to be instructed in what- 
ever is necessary for undertaking the office of 
a village schoolmaster, and at the same time 
to be taught some useful trade, by which they 
can make up a sufficient income for their 
maintenance. Orphans and the children of 
poor persons will be admitted and brought 
up with views adapted to their intended pur- 
suits. The school is proposed to resemble 2 
large Christian family, and to nourish all the 
virtues and graces of religious and social life, 
as well as merely to afford facilities for the 
attainment of the necessary literary qualifica- 
tions. ‘The system of mutual instruction will 
be adopted as far as practicable. The course 
of study will comprise three years, and will 
embrace reading, writing, arithmetic, sing- 
ing, grammar, geography, the first elements 
of history, and above all the principles ot 
Christianity. Various trades and useful oc- 
cupations will employ the hours not devoted 
to study. The plan, both as respects the 
children and young men, will be. entirely gra- 
tuitous ; but ifany benefactor should wish te 
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bring up a youth likely to become a good in- 
structor, he may send him to the establish- 
ment on paying annually 200 francs for an 
adult, or half that sum for a boy of from 7 to 
15 years of age. A list of respectable pas- 
tors, French, Swiss, German, Pidncaties, 
&c. who patronize the institution, has been 
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sent us; at the head of whom we observe 
the name of the pious and indefatigable M. 
Oberlin of Ban de la Roche, on the continent 
subscriptions may be sent to the agents of the 
Society in Paris, Lyons, Strasburgh, Mont- 
beliard and Basle ; or to Henry Drummond, 
Esq. Portman Square, London. 


*.* For a large and interesting mass of Religious Intelligence, we refer our readers to the 
Appendix for 1822, published with the present Number 


View of Public Affairs. 


Conaress or Verona.—The views 
of our allies assembled at the Congress 
of Verona are at length partially, 
though, as far as the disclosures extend, 
very explicitly exhibited in a series of 
diplomatic documents of an extraordin- 
ary character. We have, first in the 
order of time in which the papers reach- 
ed this country, a dispatch from the 
French government to its ambassador 
at Madrid, dated Dec. 27, 1822, stating 
in substance the uneasiness felt by the 
French government, in common with 
the cabinets of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, at the Spanish Revolution, 
and their determination to oppose all 
such “movements and _ principles.” 
The ambassador was further instructed 
that France was most sincerely anxious 
for the prosperity of Spain; but that as 
long as that country continued to be 
torn by factions, it would be necessary 
not to relax in its plans of self-preser- 
vation, and that his most Christain 
majesty would not even hesitate to 
withdraw his ambassador, and to resort 
to “ more efficacious measures,” if the 
hoped-for “amelioration” in Spain did 
not take place. This document, as well 
as the others which we are about to 
mention, was to be shewn to the Span- 
ish government, and copies given if re- 
quired.—The second paper is a circular 
from the sovereigns of Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, to their ministers at the 
various courts of Europe, dated Vero- 
na, Dec. 14. This circular begins 
with stating, that the evacuation of 
Piedmont, and the reduction of the 
Austrian army of occupation in Naples 
had been agreed upon; a triumphant 
proof, it is alleged, of the good faith 
and moderation of the allies. The af- 
fairs of Turkey are next adverted to, 
and the Greek cause described as a 
fire-brand of rebellion thrown into the 
Ottoman empire,” upon the intelli- 
gence of which the three courts “ im- 
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mediately pronounced their unanimous 
sentence of disapprobation.” The af 
fairs of Spain are next treated at great 
length, and with the strongest possible 
reprobation. It is added, that the am- 
bassadors of the three powers had been 
ordered to quit the peninsula, and that 
the monarchs “ would know how to 
maintain the measures on which they 
had decided.”—Next follow three very 
long notes from the courts of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, to their respective 
ambassadors at Madrid, to the same 
effect as the French note and the Ve- 
rona circular, but couched in terms, if 
possible, still more imperious, declama- 
tory, and irritating. Itis with extreme 
pain and reluctance that we thus speak 
of any documents proceeding from con- 
stituted authorities; but we are con- 
strained to believe that every Christian, 
and every member of this free and hap- 
py land, should think rightly and feel 
strongly on the principles and_ state- 
ments contained in these documents. 
That of France is the least violent; but 
even that, in common with all the rest, 
assumes as its basis the full right of the 
interference of foreign states in affairs 
purely of a domestic nature. All unite 
in asserting the prerogative of tram- 
pling on the rights of foreign nations ; 
and some of the statements are in direct 
hostility to every principle of freedom 
both nation and individual. If these 
papers contain the modern recognized 
law Europe, we see not why an army 
of Cossacks might not be sent to Great 
Britain to overturn the Revolution of 
1688, or, much more, across the Atlan- 
tic to dissever the Atnerican Union. 
War might almost be declared, because 
our return to cash payments was alleg- 
ed to have affected the price of bullion 
in Peru, or on any other pretence, how- 
ever frivolous or vexatious. We are 
not indeed blind to the many excep- 
tionable points in the Spanish Consti- 
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tution ; but, be that constitution what 
it may, its regulation is not our affair, 
or that of any foreign power. We 
most earnestly wish, both for the sake 
of Spain and of her neighbours, that it 
were more duly balanced, like our own 
constitution, for example; and _ that 
there were a more adequate degree of 
weight given to the monarchical and 
aristocratical part of its machinery; 
but, democratical as it is, Greece, and 
Rome, and the United States of Amer- 
ica, and many other countries, have 
flourished and maintained good neigh- 
bourhood even under still more popular 
forms. And though it may be perfect- 
ly true, as the Prussian note expresses 
it, that “ the constitution of the Cortes 
of 1812 confounds all elements and all 
power, and destroys the tutelary author- 
ity which constitutes the essence of the 
monarchical system,” it is not quite de- 
cent in this power, and more especially 
in Russia, to attack so vehemently 
a plan of government originally found- 
ed in 1812, under the very sanction 
which now reprobates it; and to which 
the Revolution of 1820, however un- 
justifiably it might be effected, was only 
a return; a return, that is to say, to the 
very constitution which these potentates 
had acknowledged, and which Ferdi- 
nand had violated in order to bring 
back instead of it the reign of the form- 
er despotism. : 

But we have no wish to entangle 
ourselves or our readers in these dis- 
cussions. We indeed question both the 
equity and the decency of the proceed- 
ings of our allies in the whole of this 
matter ; but it is chiefly to the tmpolicy 
of their measures that we shall at pre- 
sent confine our remarks. 

France.—We turn in the first place 
to France. What has been the effect 
of the agitation of this unhappy ques- 
tion there? We have mentioned in 
former Numbers some of the evils which 
have already befallen, and others which 
probably impend over France, should a 
Spanish war be declared. We have 
now to add to the catalogue serious di- 
visons in the cabinet itself, the concen- 
trated energies and union of which are 
but too much needed for the domestic 
affairs of the kingdom. The duc de 
Montmorency, the minister for foreign 
affairs, and a most strenuous advocate 
for war, has, in consequence of these di- 
visions, resigned, and the viscount Cha- 
teaubriand has been appointed in his 
room. To this change, combined with the 
powerful influence of M. de Villele, we 
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may perhaps ascribe the milder tone of 


the French note, and may possibly in- 
dulge a hope that even yet efforts may 
be made to avert war. Should war ac- 
tually ensue, the French ministry seem 
to be aware what would be the probable 
consequences as_ respects their own 
country, in which the government is far 
from firm on its basis, and where the 
spirit of Liberalism seems only to be 
waiting for a casual spark, to cause an 
explosion which may again spread 
throughout Europe and its borders, and 
give the hint even to Tartars, and Mus- 
covites, and Siberians to demand liber- 
ty and a representative constitution. 

Sparn.—The impolicy of the imperi- 
al and royal manifestatioes has been 
further exhibited in the new vigow, 
union, and concentration which they 
have caused among those whom it was 
intended to crush by their weight. Er- 
rors and defects, which might have per- 
haps been hopefully corrected by ami- 
cable remonstrance, are now likely to 
be obstinately retained out of pure pat- 
riotism. The Spanish Ministry have 
disdained to reply to the notes of Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia, which they 
designate as unjust, distorted, vague, 
and defamatory ; and even to that 
of France their answer is not a lit- 
tle decisive and rebutting. They “ ap- 
preciate the offer of his most Christian 
majesty to contribute towards the hap- 
piness of Spain ; but add, that the only 
aid he can give is negative,—by with- 
drawing his armies from her frontier, 
and ceasing to encourage the faction 
raised against her constitutional gov- 
ernment. The Cortes, merging their 
minor differences, have unanimously, 
and by acclamation, voted their appro- 
bation of the conduct of the ministry; 
are now straining every nerve to rouse 
their countrymen to repel invasion. 
The Russian, Prussian, and Austrian 
ambassadors have already, it is stated, 
demanded and received their passports. 

Unirep Srates.—The President’s 
Speech states, that the commercial dif- 
ference with France and Great Britain, 
had been placed in a train for amicable 
adjustment. In allusion to South Ame- 
rica and Turkey, it remarks ; “ A strong 
hope was entertained that peace would, 
ere this, have been concluded between 
Spain and the Independent Govern- 
ments south of the United States in this 
hemisphere. 

“ Europe,” it adds, “ is still unset- 
tled ; and although the war long men- 
aced between Russia and Turkey has 
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not broken out, there is no certainty 
that the difference between those pow- 
ers will be amicably adjusted. It is 


impossible to look to the oppressions of 


the country respecting which those dif- 
ferences arose, without being deeply 
affected. ‘The mention of Greece fills 
the mind with the most exalted sen- 
tunents, and arouses in our bosoins the 
best feelings of which our nature is sus- 
ceptible. Superior skill and _ refine- 
ment in the arts, heroic gallantry in 
action, disinterested patriotism, enthusi- 
astic zeal and devotion in 
public and personal liberty, are asso- 
ciated with our recollections of ancient 
Greece. That such a country should 
have been overwhelmed, and so long 
hidden, as it were, from the world, un- 
der a gloomy despotism, has been a 
cause of unceasing and deep regret to 
generous minds for ages past. It was 
natural, therefore, that the re-appear- 
ance of those people in their original 
character, contending in favour of their 
liberties, should produce that great ex- 
citement and sympathy in their favour 
which have been so signally displayed 
throughout the United States. A strong 
hope is entertained that this people will 
recover their independence, and resume 


their equal station among the nations of 


the earth.” 


DOMESTIC. 


In turning homewards, it is with 
iiuch pleasure we state, that the name 
vf Great Britain is no where expressly 
mentioned, and is only once incidentally 
included, inthe above mentioned docu- 
ments from Verona, Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, and Petersburgh. The conduct 
of this country as concerns Spain has 
been equitable and manly; and has 
been duly appreciated by that Govern- 
ment, as appears from the arrangements 
in progress for complying with our just, 
but not very welcome, demands respect- 
ing the suppression of piracy in the 
American and West Indian seas under 
the shelter of the Spanish blockade, 
and the indemnification of British sub- 
jects who have been plundered by means 
of its operation. Having used its ut- 
inost remonstrances, this nation is clear 
of the blood that may be shed should 
hostilities ensue ; and we most earnestly 
trust that no circumstances may be suf- 
fered to arise to embark us in any way 
as parties in the contest. It appears 
indeed from the statements of the Por- 
tuguese Government, that this coun- 
try has pledged itself not to look on 


favour of 
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with indifference in case of any hostile 
movement against Portugal; and from 
the offensive and defensive alliance be- 
tween Spain and Portugal, it has hence 
been anticipated that Great Britain may 
be dragged into the contest should a 
contest ensue. We do most earnestly 
hope that such a result may be avoided. 
The passage above alluded to in 
which Great Britain is introduced, is in 
the circular from Verona ; in which, in 
reference to the affairs of Greece and 
Turkey, it is stated, that “ the confiden- 
tial communications between the five 
courts have led to a perfectly satistacto 
ry understanding.” The nature of this 
understanding is not stated ; possibly it 
means a determination to adhere to a 
strict neutrality by all the parties. We 
should blush for our country, if, after 
the bigotted expositions in the above 
papers, we could think for a moment 
that there was a real inter-community 
of feeling between this government 
and the writers of the Verona circular 
on points involving the rights and liber- 
ties of nations. The circular, it is true, 
in.allusion to iis doctrines already men- 
tioned, especially in respect to Spain, 
alleges, that “the monarchs have the 
confidence that they shall find true al- 
lies in those who are invested with the 
supreme authority, under whatever 
forms tw may exist ;” but we are sure 
that under one form at least, that of ow 
own constitutional monarchy, this con- 
fidence will be disappointed. Plausi- 
ble politics! calculations may for atime 
obscure the question as respects the 
affairs of Gresce and Turkey ; but the 
general principles of British feeling, 
and, we may add, of duty and of our 
political constitution, dictate to our 
minds as clear and as consistent a line 
of action m the case of the Eastern as of 
the Western peninsula. We forbear, 
however, to enter at present on the sub- 
ject, especially as the King’s Speech at 
the opening of Parliament, which is 
fixed for the Sth of February, and the 
ensuing discussions, will probably throw 
much light upon the whole question. 
We are happy to see that the cause of 
the Greeks gains new well-wishers eve- 
ry day. The “Society of Friends,” 
though opposed to war im all its shapes, 
have just opened in London a fund for 
the humane assistance of the afflicted 
refugees from Scio and the other scenes 
of Turkish brutality. We strongly re- 


commend this truly Christian charity to 
those who have it in their power to con- 
tribute to the relief of these victims of 
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oppression. The fund is open for the 
contributions, of persons of all persua- 
sions, who have a heart to pity, anda 
hand to relieve their afflicted fellow- 
creatures and fellow-Christians, under 
the pressure of war, slavery, and fa- 
mine ; of whose sufferings our readers 
may form a lively idea from a letter in- 
serted in our present Number, from Mr, 
Leeves, the Bible Society’s agent in the 
Levant, after a visit to the once flour- 
ishing, but now rased and depopulated 
isle of Scio. The channel through 
which the subscriptions flow will guar- 
antee to the public that their bounty 
will not be appropriated for warlike or 
political purposes, but solely for procu- 
ring food, clothing, and other necessa- 
ries of life for the objects of their benev- 
olent solicitude. 

We take this opportunity also of re- 
minding our readers of the claims of 
the poor in their own immediate neigh- 
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bourhoods, in this inclement season : 
and if beyond this they can embrace a 
third object, they will be glad to be in- 
formed, much to the honour of our 
country, that a fund is also raising in 
London for the relief of the sufferers by 
the earthquake in Syria; some affec- 
ting particulars of which will also be 
found in our present Number, in a let- 
ter from Mr. Barker, the British Con- 
sul at Aleppo, to the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society. 

Ir. Vansittart has relinquished the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, in 
which office he is succeeded by the 
Hon. F. Robinson. Mr. Vansittart ac- 
cepts the Chancellorship of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, from which Mr Bathurst 
is to retire, and it is said is to have a 
peerage. 

The Rev. Reginald Heber, we have 
great pleasure in announcing, is to be 
the new Bishop of Calcutta. 


Beclesiastical Preferments. 


Rey. T. St. Lawrence, Ross Arclidea- 
conry. 

The Hon. and Rev. Howard, Succen- 
tor Canonicorum and Prebendary of Holme, 
in York Cathedral. 

Rev. G. Turnor, (Vicar of Wragby) to a 
Prebendal Stall in Lincoln Cathedral. 

Rey. R. G. Andrews, M. A. Hough-on- 
the-Hill V. Lincolashire, vice Hon. and 
Rev. R. Cust, resigned. 

Rev. T. Atkinson, St. Edmund the Martyr, 
R. Exeter. 

Rey. D. Cresswell, D. D. Enfield, V. Mid- 
dlesex. 


tev. R. R. Smith, Adderbury V. Oxon. 





mtg R. Davis, Dixton V. Monmouth- 
shire. 

Rev. T. Davies, jun. Landough, Cogan, 
and Leckwith, consolidated livings, near 
Cardiff. 

Rev. R. Eastcott, Ringmore R. Devon. 

Rev. G. A. Greenall, Orford Perp. Cura- 
cy, Kent. 

Rev. H. Palmer, Broadway Perp. and 
End. Curacy, Somerset. 

Rey. H. R. Pechell, M. A. Fellow of All 
Souls College, Bix R. co. Oxon. 

Rev. W. B. Yeomans, Bucknell R. Oxon 

Rev. G. M. Musgrave, Chaplain to the 
Earl of Besborough. 
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Auswers to Correspondents. 


——— 


Ss. B.: Myra; I. M. W.; E. 


consideration. 


G.; F. L ; and A Constant READER; are under 


We are sorry we cannot undertake to find the verses of R. N. O., especially after so long an 


interval. 
particularly when short. 


We have frequently requested correspondents to keep copies ‘of their paper, 


In reply to A Scrirturat Non-conrormist, who wishes to know on what grounds Church- 
men, (and we presume a large number of Dissenters,) return thanks after meat as well as 
ask a blessing before it, contrary, as he conceives, to our Lord’s own practice, it may be 
sufficient to say, that we are commanded generally, ** In every thing togive thanks,” and that 
there are even what we may consider specific injunctions on this very point, such as (Deut 


viii. 10.) 
land which he hath given thee.” 


* When thou hast eaten and art full, then shalt thou biess the Lord for the good’ 
But in any case, it is so pious and ne a custom, 


that we are surprised that any person can think it worth bis while to reprobate it. 
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